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Weather, climate, and the 
earth’s surface largely deter- 
mine the course of invasion 


IVEN: The map of er 4 To find: 

The best route to Berlin. This is 
the scientific problem confronting the 
Allied General Staffs. Before they can 
reach a decision, they must weigh care- 
fully a great variety of factors not 
directly related to military men or 
machines. Politics and economics are 
important in war too. 

But it is of such elements as sun, 
wind, rain, and snow, mountains, des- 
erts, and mud, that modern strategy and 
tactics are fundamentally made. It takes 
more than good generals to win a global 
war. It takes expert meteorologists, 
* geographers, scientists, and engineers. 


Things That Stay Put 

Geography has always played an im- 
portant part in military decisions. 
Mountains and rivers do not change 
(except war Sh Campaigns must be 
planned to take account of these geo- 
graphic realities. 

Mechanized warfare has made a dif- 
ference, it is true. Territories which in 
the past were inaccessible to land arm- 
ies, can now be reached and bombed by 
planes. On the other hand, on certain 
kinds of terrain (mountain passes, jun- 

‘gles), and in certain seasons or cli- 
mates (fall rains, winter storms, or ex- 
treme cold), such military equipment as 
large tanks and heavy field artillery is 
virtually useless. 

Geography, climate, weather — are 
neutral. General Winter or General Mud 
is on the side of those who know how 
best to use him. Every military leader 
since the dawn of history had to learn 
the geography of the country in which 
he intended to wage war. Before Alex- 
ander conquered Persia, before Hanni- 
bal coma the Alps, they made thor- 
ough geographic studies. 

Military geography must pay special 
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EUROPE has varied climates. This summer map shows heavy rainfall in 
Scotland and the Alps. The isotherms (lines of mean temperature) indicate 
mild climate (60 to 70 degrees F.) in the great plain of northwestern Europe. 


attention to the climate of a country, 
with all its meteorological features. 
Cloud formations, frequency and types 
of fogs, the prevailing winds, tempera- 
tures, preCipitation (rain and snow- 
fall) and the cycle of seasons must be 
considered. Sixteen millions tons of rain 
and snow fall upon the earth’s surface 
every second. The tides of the sea, the 
depth and shape of the ocean floor, the 
rock formations, the rivers, forests, 
navigability of the coast, harbor facili- 
ties—are all vital elements of this study. 


Logistics and Weather 


The Chief of Staff must also consider 
the distance of the invasion goal from 
his supply depots. He must compare his 
own facilities for transport and supply 
with those of the ry ay (This 
branch of military art is known as “lo- 
gistics.”) Depending upon weather con- 
ditions and the length of daylight, the 
commander in the field has to choose 
the most favorable month, week, day 
and even the hour for the_ planned 
operation. 

The phase of the moon, the condition 
of the folds, of the waters, of the woods 
—all play their part. Woods of a specific 
type in a certain season may provide ex- 
cellent cover for the attacking forces. 
During some months of the year troops 
may cross the woods quietly on a soft 
carpet of moss and grass. In other sea- 


sons, dry leaves would noisily announce 
the approach of patrols. Many a major 
military operation has been postponed 
to await a new moon or favorable tides. 
Equally important to the military 
leader is topography—the location and 
size of the mountains, streams, and 
roads of -a country. Roads of invasion 
have remained the same for centuries. 
They follow nature’s highways: the 
river valleys and the mountain passes. 
Railroad lines and motor roads have 
been built on the same principle. The 
i where railways deme natural 
ighways—viaducts and tunnels, for ex- 
ample are favorable to the defending 
forces because they can be quickly 
blown up and rendered impassable. 
Mountain ranges are the chief barriers 
to invasion. Since ancient times no full- 
scale military expedition has succeeded 
in crossing the Pyrenees or the Alps 
from the south. 


Topography and Climate 


If a military command plans an in- 
vasion of Norway, it must)take into con- 
sideration that the coast of the country 
is mountainous. The steepness, height 
and wildness of these mountains pro- 
hibit extensive use of motorized land 
transport, and thus render difficult the 
extension of any beachheads gained. 
Moreover, in Norway transportation 
facilities are limited. There are few 
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Nets the Stage for Global War 


silways, few main roads, few navigable 
fiver. 
On a par with topography are cli- 
natic conditions and weather. Ever 
ince our entry into the war, weather 
recasts have disappeared from the 
ewspapers and radio programs. There 
sa good reason for it. Weather is a 
jilitary secret, and a weapon of war. 
either planes nor tanks can be used 
Mectively without the aid of weather 
recasting. 


Forecasting the Weather 


Mark Twain’s famous remark that 
weryone talks about the weather but 
no one can do anything about it, is no 
oger true. Our military forces can do 
good deal about it. Weather, through 
he perfection of our long-range fore- 
basting methods, has become one of our 
major allies. Our experts can predict, 
th reasonable accuracy, the weather 


come almost an exact science. Even 
the few irregularities can be estimated 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The communiques from the front re- 
flect the importance of weather. During 
the fighting in Libya, sand storms were 
a heavy factor. In the Aleutians, fog 
and mist wasthe great problem. For the 
invasion of Burma, the exact date of the 
ending of the monsoon is of prime 
significance. We all know what the Rus- 
sian winter did to the armies of Na- 
poleon in 1812 and to Hitler’s “invinci- 
ble” Wehrmacht more recently. 

In Kairouan, North Africa, the Free 
French took advantage of drifting 
mountain fog, rain and strong winds— 
when all aircraft was chained to the 
ground—to drive the Nazis from two 
mountain strongholds in a rise at- 
tack. Violent weather creating clouds of 
dust was chosen by General Alexander’s 
Eighth Army to launch a blow against 
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HE winter map of Europe shows great cold on the dry steppes and tundras 
bf Russia, with the winds switching from west to east. Even in the Mediter- 
inean countries, hot and dry in summer, it becomes distinctly chilly. 


or any of the far-flung theaters of war 
whether it will be foggy over the Eng- 
ish Channel, vhdler tiie will be low- 
hanging clouds above Berlin or a rain- 
form in northern Yugoslavia. 
The technique of weather forecast- 
ng has made great strides. A few years 
60, it was possible to estimate atmos- 
pheric conditions only 36 hours in ad- 
ow Today, because of a knowledge 
bf the movement of the t surface 
masses which are re from year 
0 year, long-range forecasting has be- 


a strong Nazi line at Fondouk. Simi- 
larly, a dust storm enabled our Amer- 
ican troops to bring up their “155” 
guns, unsuspected, to -within close 
e of the Nazi armor at Djebel 
a. Generally, any change of weather 
aber tends to disorganize communica- 
tions, favors sudden attack. It is essen- 
tial, however, for the attacker to know 
the nature and extent of the change in 
order to make full use of it. 
Weather dictates operations on sea 
as well as on land. Naval campaigns, 
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even the sailing of convoys, are planned 
to follow the routes and schedules of 
storms. A switch in the direction of a 
hurricane in the Pacific last March made 
possible our Bismarck Sea victory. A 
Japanese convoy had departed from 
Rabaul under the shelter of a hurricane 
moving north. The hurricane reversed 
its direction, exposing the convoy to 
our bombers. This meteorological mis- 
~~. cost Nippon 15 transports. 

ince air is its medium, military avia- 
tion is particularly dependent upon 
weather. There are certain weather haz- 
ards (electric storms, for example) 
which must be avoided. There are, on 
the other hand, certain weather oppor- 
tunities which must be taken advantage 
of. Frequently, bombers can use clouds 
for concealment. For fighter planes clear 
skies are best or scattered clouds where 
they can play “hide and seek” with the 
enemy. 

Perfect timing and superb knowledge 
of meteorological conditions was dis- 
played by Allied bombers in their raid 
on Lille (France), October 9, 1942. 
They took off from England, traveling 
ahead of an approaching storm. By the 
time they reached their objective, the 
storm had overtaken them. They were 
able to shake off their pursuers by fly- 
ing into and above the storm clouds. 

American airmen pulled a fast one on 
the Nazis when the latter tried to make 
use of cloud shelter in bombing the 
Allied stronghold of El Guettar in 
Tunisia. The Nazi plan was to have the 
Stukas dive through the clouds, release 
their bombs and climb back into con- 
cealment, while the escorting Messer- 
schmitts patrolled above the clouds. The 
commander of the American fighter 
squadron anticipated just that and 
turned the tables on the Nazis. He hid 
his interceptors, P-40s, under the 
clouds. When the Stukas came down, 
the Americans were there to greet them. 
Most of the Stukas were shot down be- 
fore the Messerschmitts, waiting above 
the clouds, realized it. 


The Routes of Invasion 


Now, how do these panes fac- 
tors affect invasion o Germany? All 
roads, the ancients said, lead to Rome. 
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No fewer lead to Berlin. Roughly, there 


are four main springboards into Ger- 


many: from the Mediterranean at sev- 
eral points on the so-called “soft under- 
side of Europe”; from England across 
the Channel—eastward through France 
or through the Lowlands; from Eng- 
land or Scandinavia via Denmark; and, 
finally, from Russia westward. The in- 
vasion of the Reich must come from one 
of these directions. It may come from 
several of them. 

An ideal lafd invasion would be one 
starting in Turkey: from Istanbul along 
the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria, avoid- 
ing the Balkan Mountains, north to the 
Danube valley—by way of the “diagonal 
furrow”—and into Austria. There are no 
natural barriers’ along the entire route. 
This road could not be used, however, 
without Turkish consent and coopera- 
tion. 

There are several other routes from 
the south. We now hold nearly half of 
Italy. There are a few rough mountain 
chains in central and northern Italy 
(the Apennines) but they do not con- 
stitute serious barriers to our occupa- 
tion of the rest of the country. The 
shape of the peninsula makes it difficult 
for the Nazis to concentrate their re- 
serves at central points from which 
they could be rushed to the exposed 
edges. Once all of Italy is in our hands, 
we can invade Austria through the 
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From “Global War’’ by Mowrer and Rajchman (William Morrow & (o) 
THE ALPS are the greatest land barrier to the Allies’ attack on “Fortress Europe.” This relief map 
shows how the main railroads and highways must go through the tunnels and passes of Swit- 
zerland and Austria: Mt. Cenis, St. Bernard, Simplon, St. Gothard, Majola, Brenner, and Loibl. 


Brenner Pass, but that will no doubt 
be strongly defended by the Germans. 
An easier path from north Italy would 
be to cross the Adriatic and invade the 
Balkans. 

From the Balkans, again there are 
several historic routes: up the Maritsa 
valley to Sofia (capital of Bulgaria), 
thence to Nish (Yugoslavia) and down 
the Morava valley to Belgrade. At Bel- 
grade the road comes out into the plain; 
from here parallel highways and rail- 
roads follow the Danube northward to 
Budapest (Hungary), Vienna, and Mu- 
nich. An alternative Balkan route is 
from Athens or Salonika (in Greece) 
along the Vardar valley to Nish (Yugo- 
slavia) and then along the above-men- 
tioned roads. 

There is still another invasion route 
from the Mediterranean area: the 
southern coast of France via Marseilles 
up the Rhone valley. This route, too, 
offers no natural barriers until the Swiss 
border and the Jura Mountains. 


Invasion from the West 
Toward the west, Germany is also 


geographically open. Once the Allied 
invading army from England has suc- 
cessfully established itself in France, 
there are two possible lines of opera- 
tion across the Rhine: (1) From Bel- 
fort on the southern slope of the Vosges 
through Strausbourg to Karlsruhe and 


Stuttgart. (It was here that Caesar re- 
pulsed the Germans who invaded Gaul.) 
(2) Between Mannheim and Coblent,, 
driving against Frankfurt-am-Main and 
then along the Main to Thuringia. 

Denmark is the logical route for in- 
vading Germany from the north. It is 
a flat, sandy plain, but, of course, heav- 
ily defended. Here the line of 4t- 
tack would be Jutland, Kiel, Hamburg, 
Brunswick. 

From Russia there are three famous 
roads which lead into Germany. From 
the north: the line formed by Lenin- 
grad, Talinn (Estonia), Riga (Lat 
via), and Koeningsberg (East Prussia). 
(It is the old. Baltic route used by the 
Teutonic Knights.) The central road: 
from Moscow through Smolensk, Minsk, 
Warsaw and Poznan. (Virtually a re 
versal of Hitler’s unsuccessful march.) 
Finally, the southern route (made fz 


mous by Genghis Khan): from Kiev, 


over the northern rim of the Carpathian, 


mountains to Lvov, Cracow, and Bres- 
lau. 

These are the routes for the invasion 
of Germany which offer the least top 
graphical obstacles. But topography 
only part of the picture. The Allied 
General Staffs, as they pore over the 
map of ita are carefully weighing 
the topographical factors, along wi 
political ‘and military. Their decisiow 
will soon make headlines and history: 
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How Much Coal and Oil This Winier? 


Administration says we will have enough 
fuel to keep warm—if we use it economically 


ITH the approach of winter, Ameri- 

can families are beginning to ask 
an important question: Will there be 
enough coal and fuel oil on hand to 
keep homes warm during the next four 
or five months? Discussions of this ques- 
tion will get hotter as the weather gets 
colder. 

Government officials admit that the 
fuel situation is serious. But they be- 
lieve there will be enough for homes, 
war plants, the armed forces, and their 
Allies if: (1) production of coal is in- 
creased; (2) coal and fuel oil are dis- 
tributed. and shared properly by all sec- 
tions of the nation, and (3) civilians get 
full value from every pound of coal and 
gallon of fuel oil used to heat homes 
and apartments and furnish hot water. 

Here are the facts on the fuel situa- 
tion: 

Bituminous (Soft) Coal. It is vital in 
the manufacture of iron and steel, ex- 
plosives, synthetic rubber and dozens 
of other war needs. It provides practi- 
cally the sole coal fuel source for the 
railroads and for electric power produc- 
tion, as well as for heating many large 
commercial, industrial and apartment 
buildings and most homes in all coal- 
using areas outside the Northeast. In 
addition, we must ship coal abroad to 
supply our armed forces and Allies. Fol- 
lowing the invasion of Italy the Army 
called for 200,000 tons of soft coal 
monthly, and this amount may be in- 
creased. American coal may be needed 





WHERE THE FUEL GOES 


A HEAVY BOMBER cruising 
at a speed of 250 m.p.h. may 
use 200 gallons of gasoline in 
one hour. 





to replace supplies Italy once received 
om Germany. 

Officials figured that a production of 
600,000,000 .tons of soft coal in 1943 
as against 558,000,000 last year would 
pet us through the winter fairly com- 
ortably even though the weather might 
be as cold as it was last winter. But 
soft coal production has not increased 
enough to meet the 1943 goal. Secre- 


tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who also is Solid Fuels Administrator 
and Petroleum Administrator, reported 
that production was -lagging 500,000 
tons a week below the amount “neces- 
sary to carry us through.” 

The three strikes called by John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers during 
the spring and early summer served to 
reduce soft coal output. In addition, the 
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A MODERN DESTROYER uses 
more than 3,000 gallons of oil 
an hour at top speed. 





UAW’s wage demands, which caused 
the strikes, had not been settled early 
in October. 

Secretary Ickes remarked that the fail- 
ure of miners and operators to reach 
an agreement had cut production. “Men 
just don’t feel encouraged to produce 
at maximum,” he explained, “because 
of the uncertainty ry ses of work and 


pay: 
“But I think,” he concluded, “the 
miners have done a good job in “<l 


ing coal for which they haven’t had any 
credit. They shot up production to a 
new high last year, despite manpower 
losses, and manpower losses do run 
high, close to 75,000 on total, and we 
are losing manpower right along. . . .” 

Committees of soft coal operators and 
wholesalers are working with the Solid 
Fuels Administration to solve distri- 
bution problems in the east. They see 
that coal is delivered to areas where 


_ stocks are low and make sure that no 
company or area is permitted to hoard ~ 


large supplies. 
Special soft coal problems are faced 
by two areas. Secretary Ickes warned 


- that unless more manpower can be 


quickly found for the coal mines serv- 
ing the Pacific Coast and R Moun- 
tain States, a shortage of fuel can be 
expected this winter. He said the 
adequacy of soft coal in these states 
will depend in large part upon the re- 
sponse of former miners to the War 


Manpower Commission’s drive to get 
8,000 able-bodied men to work in mines 
serving that area. There mines are 
located in Utah, Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming and Washington. 

-Sections of Minnesota, Northern 
Iowa, and the Dakotas use a lot of soft 
coal for heating homes and the generat- 
ing of electric power. This coal is 
shipped through the Great Lakes. But 
consumption has increased and reserve 
supplies on Lake Superior docks are 
down sharply because Great Lakes 
shipping was icebound longer than 
usual last spring. 

Anthracite (Hard) Coal. Hard coal 
from the rich fields of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is used chiefly to heat homes and 
commercial buildings in nine north- 
eastern states. Figuring on the basis of 
last winter, which was a hard one, offi- 
cials called for the production of 65,- 
000,000 tons of hard coal in 1943. This 
was an increase of 5,000,000 tons over 
1942. It was considered necessary be- 
cause many users of oil had converted 
their furnaces to hard coal last year 
when war demands made oil scarce. 

Hard coal production has increased 
this year, but not enough to take care 
of the increased consumption of this 
fuel. The hard coal strikes of last spring 
cut production by 4,000,000 tons. These 
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ONE STEEL MILL on the East 
Coast burned 105,227,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil during the first 
three months of this year. 





strikes also came at a time when north- 
eastern users generally bought their 
winter supplies. Thus the coal was not 
available to meet dealers’ orders, and 
officials say that later production has 
not caught up with the demand for hard 
coal. Users who converted from oil to 
hard coal now are having difficulty ob- 
taining winter supplies of coal. 

As in the case of soft coal miners, 
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the failure of the hard coal miners and 
operators to reach a wage agreement 
has served to reduce output. Manpower 
also has been cut by the draft and by 
the attraction of higher wages in nearby 
war plants. 

Government agencies are conducting 
a campaign urging users of hard coal 
to conserve it by weatherproofing their 


Save Coal and Fuel Oil 
by Saving Hot Water 


AMMUNITION 
Runs Out of Your Hot Water Tap! 
Coal and Fuel Oil Heat Hot Water— 
Coal and Fuel Oil Help Make 
Ammunition — 
A Leaky Tap Aids the Axis! 








homes and seeing that their furnaces 
operate efficiently. And the Petroleum 
Administration for War has ceased its 
campaign urging conversion by con- 
sumers from oil to coal. 

Fuel Oil. The fuel oil and gasoline 
problem started in the summer of 1941 
when a large number of tankers carry- 
ing oil to the East Coast were trans- 
ferred to the British. Following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, German sub- 
marines began sinking tankers bringing 
oil from Texas and South America. More 
tankers were sunk in the Atlantic and 
Caribbean than were being built in 
U. S. shipyards. This transportation 
shortage forced the rationing of gaso- 
line on the East Coast in the late spring 
of 1942. 

When Japan seized the rubber-pro- 
ducing plantations of the Far East the 
problem of rubber for tires was added 
to our transportation difficulties. Finally, 
late in 1942, the rationing of gasoline 
was made nation-wide. And when the 
North African campaign began last 
winter it became necessary to cut the 
fuel oil consumption in 30 eastern states 
by 33 1/3 per cent»When a bitter cold 
wave swept these states, gasoline ship- 
ments were restricted in order to bring 
in more fuel oil. 

During 1943 a ban on pleasure driv- 
ing was strictly enforced to make more 
gasoline available to the armed forces. 
This ban was dropped on September 1, 
and on September 30 the Office of 
Price Administration increased the gaso- 


line ration in the East. Until that time, 
eastern motorists had less gasoline than 
the rest of the nation because of the 
shortage of transportation. Now, how- 
ever, the value of A ration cards in the 
East has been increased from one and a 
half to two gallons, while B and C 
coupons (for business driving) were cut 
from two and a half to two gallons. In 
the Middle and Southwest B and C 
coupons were cut to two gallons. A 
coupons in these areas remain at three 
gallons, one of which must be used for 
business driving. 

The greater allotments of gasoline 
were made possible mainly by the com- 
pletion of the Big Inch pipeline, which 
carries crude oil from Texas to New 
York and Philadelphia. In late Novem- 
ber or December, a second pipeline to 
the East, the Little Big Inch, will come 
into operation. It will carry gasoline, 
kerosene, etc. 

Secretary Ickes has warned, however, 
that the gasoline supply is not great 
enough to permit unnecessary driving 
by motorists, and that the fuel oil 
supply will be sufficient only if users 
practice rigid economy this winter. He 
explained that our armies and navies 
take “oceans of oil” and that the drain 
on our supplies will/- become greater as 
we begin an all-out offensive against the 
Japanese in the Far East and the Nazis 
in “Fortress Europe.” 

Even if the transportation of oi] prod- 
ucts were speeded up, our supplies 
would continue to be short because of 
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A MECHANIZED DIVISION 
burns up 18,000 gallons of gaso- 
line in 1 hour of combat. 





war demands. At present, we are using 
at home and sending abroad about 
4,150,000 barrels of oil products daily. 
For 1944 it is catiesatedl that require- 
ments may average more than 4,400,000 
barrels daily. Since crude oil produe- 
tion now is at a peak of about 4,200,000 
barrels daily. the oil industry will have 
trouble meeting 1944 demands and 
keeping adequate reserve stocks on 
hand. 

Chairman B. H. Jester of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, oil regulatory 
body of that State, asserted that maxi- 
mum production from all the known oil 
fields in the country next year would 
fall short by 500,000 barrels daily of the 


rediction in ~— of a plea that the 
oi of crude oil be ‘etalon’ @ mini- 
mum of 35 cents a barrel over the pres. 
ent figure in order to stimulate the ex. 
ploration for new deposits, The Office 
of Price Administration has, however, 
opposed an increase in crude oil on the 
ground that it would upset the OPA’ 





Is Your Furnace a Coal Hog? 
Make Sure It Operates Efficiently 
Save Heat to Save Coal for War 





efforts to prevent inflation by controlling 

prices of “cost of living” commodities. 
Officials had hoped that the oper- 

ing of Big Inch would permit the ac- 


cumulation of a large supply of oil du- .. 


ing the summer months. But increased 
military demands, = several breaks 
in the pipeline, balked this plan. The 
result is that reserve oil stocks in the 
East are less than two-fifths of normal, 
and less than two-thirds what they 
were a year ago. 

There is little chance that the motor- 
ist’s allotment of gasoline will be ir 
creased soon, and it may be cut agail 
if war demands get heavier. “The lot 
of the householder with respect to fuel 
for heat is only moderately better, 
wrote J. H. Carmical of the New York 
Times. “Here, however, government 
authorities are showing a greater it- 
terest because of the direct suffering 
involved if a home is not properly 
heated. For this reason, it is expected 
that there probably will be as much 
fuel oil for the ordinaty home in the 
coming winter as it received on 4 
rationed basis last winter. . . .” 

To sum it up: officials believe there 
will be enough coal and oil to 9 
around if it is used economically. But 
this picture could be wrecked by mat 
power shortages in the’ coal fields 
greater military demands for oil and 
coal, and transportation shortages. 50 
all of us must practice rigid economy 
in our use of coal and fuel oil, and hot 
water and electricity which are supplied 


_by coal and fuel oil. 





IS the things we take for granted 
that are really interesting. Our 


less society — still a distant goal even 
to democratic nations, but perhaps 


of things taken for granted but which 


are nevertheless remarkable and even 


_Hjuique. To no other people have con- . 
ystitutions meant as much as they have 


to the Americans. In no other nation 
do they play so large, so decisive a 
role. And no other people, it is safe to 
say, is as constitution-minded as is the 
American people. 


Constitution-Conscious 


It is worth noting that constitutions 
as we know them originated with the 
American people. The first modern 
written charter of government was the 
so-called Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut of 16389. Even before the 
Revolution almost all Americans lived 
under some written form of government. 
After independence Americans set up 
their own governments and, quite 
naturally, drafted written constitutions 
for their States. These were the first 
modern written constitutions. 

When it came to forming a union of 
the thirteen states it seemed equally 
natural to put the terms of the union 
into writing —the Articles of Con- 
federation. And when, finally, Ameri- 
cans created a nation, they drafted for 
themselves the Constitution of the 
United States. Again, it was the first 
Written constitution of a nation — and 

€ oldest now in existence. 

Now this is a very interesting fact— 
this fact that Americans have, from the 


ginning and as a matter of habit, made. 


AMERICAN $ INSTITUTIONS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


4. CONSTITUTIONS - 


constitutions. For the essential thing 
about a constitution is that it is Law. 
It is fundamental law. It is law above 


_whatever government, whatever group 


of men, happens to be in office. 

‘It is sometimes said (usually by out- 
siders) that the Americans are a very 
lawless people. The statistics of crime, 
the habit of evading speed laws or tax 
laws or others give some support to this 
assertion. But fundamentally the Amer- 
ican people are a law-minded people. 
They have, perhaps, a greater reverence 
for law than have any other people. 
They are determined to live’ under the 
law, to have governments: that are al- 
ways controlled by the law. Americans 
are in many respects lawless, but no 
other people have erected a constitu- 
tion into a symbol. In no other country 


. do judges and courts ae so high 
we: 


a place or play so a role. It 
is no accident that the judiciary has al- 
ways been the most respected branch 
in our governmental system. 

But constitutions are not only law — 
they are law made by people. They 
come from below, not above. They 
represent the will of the people, not the 
will of masters. And here, again, we 
have a distinct American contribution. 
From the beginning of history philoso- 
phers had talked about government. 

But before the American Revolution 
no way had been found to make clear 
that government originated in the will 
of men and that the source of power 
was in the people. The Declaration of 
Independence announced that govern- 
ments derive “their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” At once 
Americans set about devising ways to 
translate it into practice. The result was 
the constitutional convention — an insti- 
tution which made it possible for men 
to get together and establish or change 
governments. 


Limits on Government 


And this brings us to a third con- 
sideration about constitutions — namely 
that they are designed to limit the 
authority of government. Unwritten 
constitutions may be flexible; but they 
are also vague. Americans were de- 
termined that the powers of govern- 
ment should be clearly set forth in their 


fundamental documents. They drew up 
constitutions which defined the author- 
ity of governments; fixed the limits of 
that authority; fixed, in detail, much 
of the governmental machinery. Funda- 
mental to our written constitutions is 
the great principle that there are limits 
to what governments can do — that no 
government is all-powerful, and’ that 
there are certain rights which no gov- 
ernment can impair. 


Effect on. American Character 


This habit of making and living 
under constitutions has had some inter- 
esting effects on American character 
and on American history. For the Fed- 
eral Constitution, as distinguished from 
the State Constitutions, has become 
something of a symbol, an object of 
almost superstitious reverence. There 
has come into existence, in the last 
century or so, a sort of Constitution- 
worship. Criticism of the Constitution 
appears to be almost sacrilegious. Criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court, which in- 
terprets the Constitution, is looked 
upon as equally irreverent. Americans 
are reluctant to change the Constitu- 
tion even where it should be changed, 
and there is a general tendency to look 
upon anything “unconstitutional” as 
necessarily unwise. We have therefore 
developed a practice of judging meas- 
ures and policies not so much by their 
own merits as by the standard of con- 
stitutionality. 

The Constitution is not self-enfore- 
ing or even self-starting. It provides the 
framework of government, but not 
government itself. Political parties — 
with which we shall deal later —provide 
a large part of actual governmental ac- 
tion. An “unwritten” constitution . was 
grown up, over the years, to fill in the 
gaps left by the written document. And 
because we find it necessary to use other 
unwritten governmental powers and 
institutions, we are inclined to regard 
these later outgrowths too leniently. 
One possible explanation of the wide- 
spread corruption in American politics, 
of the lack of high standards of govern- 
ment, lies in this curious division in the 
American mind. The Constitution we all 
agree, is sacred; but outside of that, 


ost anything goes. 








ENERAL George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, has been named Commander in 
Chief of the Allied forces in the British 
Isles, according to dispatches from Eng. 
land. This means that General Marsha. 
is the man who will direct the coming 
invasion of the continent of Europe from 
the West. The decision to place him in 
supreme command was undoubtedly 
made at therecent Quebec Conference 
on the grand strategy of the war. 

The naming of Marshall gives the lie 
to reports that had been circulating 
around Washington. It was rumored that 
Marshall was not in agreement with 
British plans, that Mr. Churchill had 
asked President Roosevelt to replace 
him, and that “powerful _ interests” 
wanted him “kicked upstairs.” General 
Marshall will now fill the most important 
of all posts in United Nations opera- 
tions, coordinating the armies now 
commanded by General Eisenhower in 
Italy, with others to be launched else- 
where on the continent. 


Draftees Form Basis of Army 


That development focuses attention 
upon our Army setup which, centered 
in Washington, fans out over the globe. 
It extends from the thousands of Army 
training camps in the United States 
where General Hershey has organized 
the citizen or draft Army to where Gen- 
eral MacArthur in far-away Australia 
directs the war against the southern 
fringes of the Japanese forces. And 
from the mainland of China, where 
General Joe Stilwell now plans to re- 
retrace the course of his epochal retreat 
from Burma, to. the beachheads of 
Sicily and Italy under Generals Patton 
and Clark. 

In terms of official roster it is rapidly 
becoming the largest army in the his- 
tory of the world. Yet only two years 
ago, still officially at peace with the 
world, we had scarcely the skeleton 
structure of an army. 

Let us examine now the organization 
setup, the framework on which our 
Army is constructed. 

Heading the entire War Department, 
of course, is Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. His assistant is Under Secre- 
tary Robert P. Patterson as first aide. 
Directly under Mr. Patterson ranks 
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How the Army Is Orgeuieead 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Lieutenant General William S. Knudsen, 
former head of General Motors. He is 
doing a splendid job keeping the assem- 
bly line efficiency of the Army up to 
the high standards he formerly main- 
tained in his automobile plants. 

There are two Assistant Secretaries of 
War, one for the ground forces, John J. 
McCloy; and the other for the air forces, 
Robert A. Lovett. Secretary Stimson also 
has a small corps of various expert ad- 
visers to keep him posted on special 
problems relating to the War Depart- 
ment. 

The General Staff is headed by Gen- 
eral Marshall as Chief of Staff. His 
Deputy Chief of Staff is Lieutenant 
General Joseph T. McNarney. Next in 
rank comes a group of three aides as 
follows: 


Five General Departments 


Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, is Brig- 
adier General Donald Wilson; his job 
is personnel. Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, is Major General George V. Storn; 
his work is Military Intelligence. Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-3, is Major Gen- 
eral Idwal H. Edwards, whose task is 


Organization and Training. Assistant 





Press Association 


One of 27 message-carrying stations 
in Pentagon Building, Arlington, Va. 
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" of the service, of course, is the Army Ai 





Chiet of Staff, G-4. is Brigadier General 
Raymond G. Moses, in charge of Supply, 
The remaining Assistant Chief of Staff 
is Major General Thomas T. Handy who 
is in command of Operations. 

These five divisions of the General 
Staff have various but coordinated re. 
sponsibilities. 

Personnel, (G-1), prepares plans and 
policies for the procurement, classifica- 
tion, promotion, transfer and retirement 
of all the personnel of the Army from 
General Marshall down to the latest rear 
rank tag 

Military Intelligence, (G-2), collects, 
evaluates and distributes all military in- 
formation, including codes and ciphers. 

Organization and Training, (G-3), 
prepares all training arrangements, edu. 
cational and vocational, drill and field 
service regulations, the s service 
schools, the Army War College, and the 
Command and General Staff School. 

Supply, (G-4), is re ible for the 
distribution, storage and issue of sup 
plies, transportation by land and water, 
tables of equipment, hospitalization and 
evacuation, and the construction and 
maintenance of military installations. 

The fifth, the Operations Division ac 
tivities, relate to the formulation of plans 
for the use of military forces in the vari. 
ous theaters of war, separately or it 
conjunction with the Navy. 

Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell 
is Commanding General, Service o 
Supply. He has a staff of 50 high off- 
cers under him and the job is to cor- 
solidate supply, arms and services 4 
general depots, ports of embarkation 
and service commands. 







































An Expanding Air Force 


Space does not permit description 0 
other divisions such as the Surgeon Get 
eral, Chief of Engineers, Chief Sign 
Office, Quartermaster General, Chie 
of Ordnance, Chemical Warfare Service 
and setups such as the WACS. 

One of the fastest growing branche 














Forces under Lieutenant General Hen 
H. Amold as Commanding Gener 
Washington observers say that when t 
war is over the air forces of the nati 
will emerge in a much more importa 
independent pate than it now 0 

pies as part of both the Army and Navj 
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October 25-30, 1943 


WAR AT HOME 

Congress. Five Senators returned from 
worldwide tour of war fronts, in ear 
we are ed to win war, unprepar 
to win Hig 3 S. money and labor have 
eppered world with elds, but U. S. 
*. no postwar rights to the fields; foreign 
countries either expect gifts from U. S. 
beyond our ability or else fear U. S. power 
in postwar trade. The Senators urged more 
use of Middle Eastern oil. 

Senate voted 69-0 to draft pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers; House increased govern- 
ment allowances to ae men’s families. 

Taxes. Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau presented bold tax plan calling for 
over 10 billions in taxes, to Ways and 
Means Committee. He recommen re- 
pealing Victory Tax and earned income 
credit; reducing personal exemption and 
credit for dependents; drastically increas- 
ing surtax and corporation, estate and ex- 
cise taxes; a postwar refund. Chairman 
Doughton felt this was too heavy, and 
Congress seemed likely to reject it. 

Miscellaneous. Supreme Court opened 
fall term. War Fund drive began. Impor- 
tant AFL and CIO conventions met in 
Boston and Buffalo. FBI caught 34 Nazi 
5th columnists. Leaders of four U. S. 
faiths united on 7-point peace program. 


WAR ABROAD 

International. Roosevelt and Churchill 
informally decided there should be post- 
war freedom of the air (free reciprocal use 
of air bases), with main airlines run by 
private companies. 

Averell Harriman, who headed Lend- 
Lease missions to Moscow, was appointed 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia to replace 
Admiral Standley. Cordell Hull, health 
permitting, prepared to attend tri-par- 
tite Moscow conferences. 

Mediterranean. While 5th Army sloshed 
through flooded countryside along Volturno 
River above Naples, the 8th threatened 
Pescara, Adriatic port across Italy from 
Rome. As engineers worked to clear pul- 
verized — harbor and mend city’s 
water supply, a German time bomb blew 
up Naples post office, killing 100. French 
smothered last German resistance on Cor- 
sica. Strong German forces pushed back 
British on Isle of Kos, threatening Allied 
newly-won Aegean positions. 

Atlantic, German U-boat packs reap- 
peared, armed with new anti-aircraft 
yr magnetic torpedoes, sank 10 ed 
S Ips. 

Pacifie. Japanese retreated from Kolom- 
i Sclomons, abandoning Vila. Ac- 
cording to diary found on dead Jap, the 
Japs beheaded an Australian fli 
tenant in New Guinea last year. 

China. Japs launched swarms of planes 
and 120,000 troops in encirclement cam- 
paign against Chinese guerrillas on lower 
Yangtze, capturing Kwangteh and’ meeting 
stiff Chinese counter-attacks. 

Russia. Under heavy rains, Red Army 
smashed vaunted German Dnieper defense 
line, crossing river near Kiev; also seized 
Latvian ringboard, threatened Vitebsk 
and Gomel; wiped out Germans in Taman 
peninsula (Caucasus). 


t lieu- 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


Iowa, and the Dakotas through the 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the a hand 
column with those in the left by in- 


serting the proper numbers in the paren- 


theses. 

1. Frances J. Spell- ( 
man 

2. Albert Kessel- ( 
ring 

. Robert 
Doughton 


. Charles de 
Gaulle 


) British Medi- 
terranean 
fleet 

) French lib- 
eration. 

) Archbishop 
of New York. 

) House Ways 
and Means 
Committee. 

) German 

5. Andrew Cun- Commander 
ningham in Italy. 


ll. GEOGRAPHY AND THE WAR 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Allied bombers attacking a target 
in Germany from Milan would cross the: 
(a) Pyrenees; (b) Carpathians; (c) 
Alps. 

2. An Allied invasion force landing in 
Salonika would proceed by way of the: 
(a) Aegean; (b) Danube; (c) Baltic. 

8. The Brenner Pass crosses the bor- 


Lee 


_der between Italy and: (a) Germany; 


(b) Switzerland; (c) France. 

4. Mud is often a major obstacle in 
a land offensive against Germany from 
the: (a) east; (b) north; (c) south. 

5. The supply line to an Allied land 
force in the Rhine valley would be 
shortest from: (a) Corsica; (b) Dover; 
(c) Istanbul. 

6. The Allied victory in the Bismarck 
Sea was facilitated by: (a) a hurricane; 
(b) fog; (c) tides. , 


Ill. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F: 

1. The present state of Ohio was part 
of the Northwest Territory. 

2. British forces defeated Clark’s men 
at Vincennes. 

8. Clark helped to found the state of 
North Carolina. 

4. Clark’s plan for an attack against 
British forts was approved by Daniel 
Webster, Governor ig Virginia. 

5. The Northwest Territory was 
about as large as the original 13 colo- 
nies. 


IV. HOW MUCH COAL AND OIL? 


Write the correct word in each space: 

1. Soft coal output during the spring 
of 1943 was reduced by ; 

2. Coal is shipped to Minnesota, 


8. German submarine attacks in the 
Atlantic and Caribbean cut U. S. 
supply from South America. 

4, The ban on in the 
East was removed Sept. 30, 1943. 

5. Big Inch pipeline carries oil from 

to New York and Philadelphia. 

6. Secretary Ickes reports that soft 
coal production is 500,000 tons a week 

our requirements for the coming 
winter. — 


V. Malaria . . . Soldier's Worst Foe 
1. The mosquitoes which carry most 

malaria are called: (a) Anopheles; (b) 

ers (ce) Amphibia. 

. The eggs of malarial mosquitoes 
develop fully in about: (a) 24 hours; 
(b) three weeks; (c) nine days. 

8. Quinine is obtained from: (a) a 
bean; (b) a root; (c) a bark. 

4. Death from malaria may be caused 
by red blood corpuscles clogging the: 
(a) kidneys; (b) lungs; (c) heart. 

5. Atabrine is the name of: (a) the 
man who proved that malaria was car- 
ried by mosquitoes; (b) a synthetic sub- 
stitute for quinine; (c) a mosquito in 
the larval stage. 


© READING SIGN POSTS 


MALARIA 

Hailey, Foster. “The Foe That Is Worse 
Than the Japs,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Oct. 3, 1948. 

Wilson, Charles Morrow, “Wanted: 
Another Walter Reed,” Harper’s Magazine, 
Nov., 1941. 

De Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters, Chap. 
X, “Ross vs. Grassi: Malaria.” 


GEOGRAPHY OF INVASION 

Maps . . . and How to Understand 
Them, published and distributed free by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 

Air Navigation, Part One: Introduction 
to Earth. Flight Preparation Training 
Series published under the supervision of 
the Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. S. Navy. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, and Rajchman, 
Global War, an Atlas of World Strategy. 
(William Morrow & Co.) 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


diocesan (di ds uh-sin). Pertaining to a 
diocese, the district over which a bishop 
has authority. 

Eire (ér uh). 

lasmodia (pliz mé dé 4). Tiny, one- 
celled animals containing malaria para- 
sites. 

Anopheles (a ndf é léz), malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes. 

proboscis (pré bds is). Tubular organ 
for piercing and sucking. 





a oo tel FOR FREEDOM 


EW] GEORGE ROGERS CLARK (1s1-101s) Conqueror ofthe Northves 


igreceee GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S conquest of the Northwest 
(now comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin), added to the United States an area almost as large as 
-the 13 colonies. 
Clark was born in Virginia. Four of his brothers served in the 
j Revolutionary War, and another brother later became the William 
Clark of the great Lewis and Clark expedition. 

In the 1770’s George Rogers Clark fought Indians on the frontier 
and helped found the State of Kentucky. In 1777 the British at Detroit, 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia were sending Indians to raid 
American settlements. Clark’s daring plan to lead an expedition against 
the British forts was eee by Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia. 


HAMILTON fo  -f 30! Wi HE EEAPECTS Ho Wo 
MOST ED DET TROVELE FROM ME / 
ATTACK VINCENWES/ 




















'Z CLARK'S LITTLE ARMY WAS MENACED WHEN BRITISH 
GOVERNOR HAMILTON MARCHED FROM DETROIT TO FORT 
SACKVILLE AT VINCENNES. THEN CLARK RECEIVED NEWS. 





IN FEBRUARY, IT79, CLARK LED 130 
AI6-DAY MARCH THROUGH FLOOD 
AND ACROSS SWOLLEN RIVERS 
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Seunnowutne Pont SACKVILLE, da Waar | Bk Nes ty 
CLARK'S RIFLEMEN BEWILDERED HE ENEMY WITH THEIR DEADLY MARKSMANSHIP. 
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VIGNETTES 


Robert Lee Doughton—U. S. 


The Hon. Robert Lee Doughton, for 32 
years North Carolina member of the House, 
has been, since 1983, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
decides just how deep into their pockets 
Americans will have to dig in order to pay 
for the government and the war effort. 
This year his committee may have to okay 
a sales tax, but “Uncle Bob” thinks this tax 
is wrong, that it is “a tax on consumption, 
on what we spend for the necessaries of 
life.” Known for horse sense and sound 
judgment, he has had only “log school” 
education, but is a plodder whose words 
hold weight. Six feet two, straight as an 
Indian, he loves to pitch hay and raise 
horses on his North Carolina farm. 


Sir Andrew B. Cunningham—Britain 


Europe’s crucial naval battles, except for 
the our of the 4sare Armada and 
Jutland, all have been fought on one body 
of water—the Mediterranean. Here Xerxes 
was beaten by the Athenians, Napoleon by 
Nelson. Here also Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, 56, called the greatest British 
admiral since Nelson, crippled the Italian 
fleet at Taranto in 1940, then lured the 
bulk of it to Malta after the Italian surren- 
der this year. It was Cunningham who 
fought the grim sea battles off Greece and 
Crete. A dashing sailor since the age of 15, 
Sir Arthur has just been named First Sea 
Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff. 


Albert Kesselring—Germany 


“When we circle over cities and fields of 
the enemy, we must choke any sentimental 
feelings. The countries of the enemies must 
be razed, every residence must be broken.” 
This is the creed of Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring, 56, commander in chief of the 
Nazi air force in Italy and the armies fight- 
ing the Allies before Rome. He introduced 
complete military collaboration between 
ome tanks, infantry and artillery. A dog- 

ghter in World War I and a morphine | 
dict, brutal Kesselring owes his rise largely 
to his friendship with Goering. 


Charles De Gaulle—France 


“France has lost a battle. She has not 
lost the war. Soldiers of France, wherever 
you may be, arise!” These words were 
spoken by General Charles de Gaulle as he 
arrived in London, after the fali of France, 
to form and lead the Free French grow 
and to pull French Equatorial Africa an 
Syria into the Allied camp. Today six-foot- 
six-inch de Gaulle is co-chairman with 
Giraud of the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, specializes in the Com- 
mittee’s political angles, hopes to see a 
democratic republic arise in liberated 
France. In 1984 he correctly predicted that 
uture armies would move on caterpillar 
tteads and said that the Maginot Line left 
France After winning France’s 
only victory in 1940, he dashed to London 
when French leaders gave up, to carry on 
the_fight. 


ARCHBISHOP 
FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


| bi Most Reverend Francis Joseph 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
has been described: “As anti-fascist as 
a Russian soldier, as American as ice 
cream.” He was born 54 years ago in 
Whitman, Mass. In high school he be- 
came as proficient in Latin as in Eng- 
lish. Graduating from Fordham Uni- 
versity, he decided to enter the priest- 
hood, went to the North American Col- 
lege in Rome, was there ordained in 
1916, and later became a priest of one 
of Boston’s poorer parishes. 


“?e 


Globetrotting Prelate 


He advanced rapidly. Called to the 
Vatican as first Assistant to the Papal 
Secretary of State, he became private 
chamberlain to the Pope, and was con- 
secrated Bishop at Rome's St. Peter 
Cathedral. 

His disapproval of fascism came to 
an early and dramatic climax. When 
Mussolini banned the Italian Catholic 
Boy Scouts, the Pope wrote an ency- 
clical in protest, but knew I] Duce 
would censor it. So Monsignor Spell- 
man translated the message into Eng- 
lish, dashed by train and plane past 
fascist police into Paris, and handed 
the protest to the world’s press. 

Small and plump, the Archbishop has 
a soft mouth, sharp yet kindly eyes. He 
rises at 6:30, never drinks or smokes, 
likes long hikes, often conducts confer- 
exces as he walks. 

He heads the richest Catholic diocese 
in the world, having charge of 450 
churches, 400 schools and 1,600 priests. 
As Apostolic Vicar of Roman Catholic 
Army and Navy chaplains, he has just 
finished a visit to our fighting men in 
England and Africa, significantly stop- 
ping off in Eire and Spain, Europe’s 
two neutral Catholic countries. 





Arabia‘s No. 1 Man 


Te huge Arabian peninsula, bigger 
than India, has a few small indi- 
vidual Arab states along its coast, but 
the rest of the peninsula is Saudi 
Arabia, the vast gdom of Abdul 
Aziz (Servant of the Mighty One) Ibn 
Saud. He is the most important absolute 
monarch alive. As generalissimo, presi- 
dent, chief justice, treasurer and arch- 
bishop combined, Ibn Saud is monarch 
of the largest Arab nation on earth and 
No. 1 man among 220,000,000 Moslems 
the world over. 

Ibn Saud is a 230-pound giant with 
a voice that booms out over a desert. 
He has had well over 100 wives, four 


at a time. Fond of raising pure Arab ° 


steeds, he also keeps a thousand auto- 
mobiles. Fond of hunting gazelles with 
falcons, he always gives his hunting 
catch to the poor. 

At 63, this vigorous’ monarch is 
Arabia’s most far-sighted man. Like 
most Arab spokesmen, he plans for a 
U. S. A. — United States of Arabia. But 
unlike the others, he has put his dreams 
in practice. Conquering the neighboring 
states of Hasa and Hejaz, he built up 
a kingdom that is the largest Arab na- 


in the News 


{International News Photos 


IBN SAUD 


tion since the time of Mohammed. 

He proceeded to revamp Arabia. He 
has begun irrigating the dry, windy 
desert, his police force has stamped out 
thieving, he has mechanized his camel 
corps, installed electric lights in the old 
Holy City of Mecca and in Medina, 
where Mohammed is buried, and has 
bottled Holy Water like soda pop! 

An admirer of America, Ibn Saud 
refused to back the Axis, gave U. S. 
Standard Oil rights to the rich oil of 
Arabia, and this month sent his son 
Feisal to visit the U. S. 

4 
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The root of all wars is the ancient pride of “sovereign” nations, jealous 
of their independence and ready to defend their borders against invasion. 


Minorities 


and 


HEN World War II ends, the 
writers of the peace treaties will 
face again the age-old puzzle of minori- 
ties. If a solution of this problem is not 
found, these treaties will not bring last- 
ing peace. And sooner or later Europe 
will again be at war. 
The peace treaties gg World War 
1 sought, in part, to solve oom 
troublesome minorities problem. Before 
that conflict about 45,000,000 people in 
Europe liyed under foreign ms 8 as 
minorities. That is, groups of Poles were 
ruled by Russia and Germany, Serbs 
and Czechs by Austria-Hungary, and so 
on. The wholé of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltic States — Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Finland — and 
much of Yugoslavia were under foreign 
rule. 


Minorities After Versailles 


During the writing of the peace trea- 
ties, “self-determination” (one of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s famous phrases) was 
adopted as the yardstick in the adjust- 
ment of the minorities problem. Each 
people was to decide for itself which 
nation it wanted to belong to. After the 
siatesmen finished their work, less than 
!7.000,000 people remained under for- 

n rule as minorities. Poland, which 
iid disappeared from the map as the 

ult of three partitions between Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, 

nd 1795, was restored to the family of 
European nations, She gained land from 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and 
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Lithuania. The new nation of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the enlarged nations of 
Yugoslavia and Rumania were given 
territory from Austria-Hungary, Austria 
and Hungary became separate nations, 
greatly reduced in size and importance. 

Unfortunately the victorious powers 
overstepped themselves and created 
some new minorities by taking territory 
that was populated by alien peoples. 
For instance, minorities in Austria- 
Hungary were freed, but thousands of 
Hungarians became a new rp 
under Rumanian, Yugoslav and Czec 
rule. It is probably true, on the other 
hand, that the peoples of Europe are so 
tangled up together that it would be 
impossible for any map-maker to draw 
new boundary lines without leaving 
some people on the wrong side of the 
frontiers. 

“For an example of this problem,” 
wrote Henry C. Wolfe in the Foreign 
Policy Association book Human Dyna- 
mite, “take Transylvania. That former 
Austro-Hungarian province was claimed 
by Rumania, one of the victorious na- 
tions. But the colorful province is occu- 
pied by three peoples: Hungarians, 


Germans, and Rumanians. To make the 
situation even more complex, a heavy 
block of Rumanians lies. next to the 
main block of the Hungarian population 
of Hungary. On the other side of Tran- 
sylvania, not far from the borders of 
the old Rumanian kingdom, there are 
four counties heavily populated with 
Hungarians. These, Magyars live in 
practically the geographical center of 
Rumania. Yet in Transylvania itself the 
majority of the people are Rumanian. 
. . . Here was a minorities problem to 
baffle any expert. . . . And that was only 
one of several mixed nationality areas 
in Europe. . . .” 

It was bad enough that certain peo- 

les remained on the wrong side of 

undary lines after World War I. But 
the nations also did things to aggravate 
the situation. When a government made 
a mistake the minorities usually got the 
blame. When lands or money were 
needed by the new countries, the mi- 
norities were often forced to give up 
their possessions. This treatment of mi- 
norities caused much ill feeling. 


Asia Has Minorities Too 


We usually date the beginning of 
totalitarian aggression from the invasion 
of Manchuria by Japan in 1931. But we. 
forget Korea. After 4,000 years of inde- 
pendence as a democratic nation, Korea 
was conquered by Japan in 1905. This 
nation of 23,000,000 became a forgot- 
ten country. 

When World War I ended Korea 
sought independence and “self-deter- 
mination.” But her plea was rejected at 
the peace conference because Japan had 
fought for the Allies. Then on March 1, 
1919, Koreans proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, The Japanese ran wild and 
killed thousands of Koreans. Since that 
day the Koreans have abandoned peace- 
ful resistance and have fought Japan in 
every possible way. Today, a Korean 
government-in-exile wants to join the 
United Nations and receive lend-lease 
aid so it can fight for freedom. Koreans 
say their peninsula is “the shortest road 
to Tokyo.” 

On the island of Formosa, which 
Japan took from China after the Chi- 
nese-Japanese War of 1895, is another 
minority of Chinese which hopes to win 
the right of “self-determination” when 
the war ends. Japan has no less than 35 
important air bases on Formosa, and 
Formosan guerrillas are constantly har- 
assing the Japanese. 

In Europe, the minorities problem 
really became menacing after Hitler 
took ay in 1933. He began by blam- 
ing t oP oy for practically everything 
wrong that had happened to Germany 
since 1914. He argued that the “Aryan 
race” in Germany was superior and 
must not be “polluted” by Jewish blood. 

The idea of a pure “Aryan race” is, 
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of course, pure nonsense. Most national- 
ities in the world are.as mixed up as a 
scrambled egg. Any cook oan an 
omelet, but it will take a better magi- 
cian than Hitler to unscramble Europe’s 
racial egg and get an “Aryan” people. 
Hitler's “Herrenvolk” 


Hitler declared that the Nazi “master 
race” would “bring home” all German 
minorities to the Fatherland. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938, and the 
Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia 
were incorporated into Germany in 
September, 1938, after a crisis that had 
Europe tottering on the brink of war. 
Britain and France bowed to Hitler’s 
will at Munich, and-the Czechs were 
forced to accept this decision. Hitler 
said the Sudeten area was “his last terri- 
torial demand in Europe.” But in March, 
1939, he took the rest of Czechoslo- 
vakia, except for Ruthenia which went 
to Hungary, and Teschen, which had 
been taken by Poland in September, 
1938. Thus, the only nation in Central 
Europe which had even tried to treat 
its minorities fairly was wiped off the 
map. 

Hitler's ruthless policy in Czechoslo- 
vakia finally aroused Britain and France. 
When he made another “last territorial 
demand” against Poland, Britain and 
France .warned him that invasion 
would mean war. When this warning 


was ignored, they declared war on Ger- 
many. 

In the past four years the Nazis have 
redrawn many European frontiers and 





ruthlessly shifted millions of people 
from one nation to another. But they 
have done nothing to solve the minori- 
ties problem — they have made it worse. 
The Nazis have sought to “Germanize” 
the Czechs, Poles, and Yugoslavs, by 
breaking up families, killing off teachers 
and writers, and abolishing their lan- 
guage schools. Rumanian, Yugoslav, and 
Greek territory has been given to Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Italy, Germany’s 
partners in plunder. These territorial 
changes have created many new minori- 
ties. 
Russia and Her Neighbors 


From 1939 to 1941, Russia took over 
territory in Polarfd, Finland, Rumania, 
and also annexed the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. By all 
these gains Russia added around 20,- 
000,000 people, mostly minorities, to 
its 180,000,000 population. The Baltic 
States have since been occupied by 
Germany, but Soviet Russia is deter- 
mined. to restore them to her rule. 

Some observers maintain that the Bal- 
tic States should be given their freedom 
after the. victory over Germany. They 
insist.that this “land grab” by Russia 
should not be permitted to stand. 
Others excuse the Russian occupation 
of these states on the ground 7 self- 
defense against Germany, and point out 
that these territories had been Russian 
for generations before World War I. 
They believe that if a system of world 
security is organized the Russians will 
then withdraw from the Baltic States. 
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The American Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby declared on August 
10, 1920, that the United States op- 
‘posed the taking.of the Baltic States 

om Russia. And even when the United 
States did grant recognition to these 
states in 1922, Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes indicated that 
we did not regard the detachment of 
these lands from Russia as final. 

Russo-Polish differences over boun- 
dary lines likewise have caused trouble. 
The Soviet government argues that the 
Polish territory occupied by Russia is 
not inhabited by Poles, but largely by 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Lithua- 
nians, and Jews. The frontier that the 
Soviet Union wishes to hold roughly 
corresponds to the boundary suggested 
by Lord Curzon, then British Foreign 
Minister, in 1920. It was up to this 
“Curzon Line” that the Red Army 
marched in 1939. 

Most of postwar Europe will be 
composed of a collection of victims of 
Nazism. The United Nations will have 
the difficult task of preventing the 
wholesale slaughter of both Nazis and 
the “Quislings” within each occupied 
natjon. And these nations will be out to 
regain territory and to free minorities 
~put under foreign rule by the Nazis. 

Any solution of this problem must 
recognize the hard fact that boundary 
lines cannot be redrawn without plac- 
ing some people on the wrong side. Nor 
can everybody obtain “self-determina- 
tion.” 


Regional Possibilities 


Since boundaries cannot be redrawn 
to suit all minorities, the first step to- 
ward solving this problem is to reduce 
as much as eae the importance of 
boundary lines. “Frequently the most 
important thing to a minority,” writes 
Vera Micheles Dean of the Foreign 
Policy Association, “is not this or that 
boundary, but freedom, under the law, 
to maintain their own language, religion 
and customs. .. .” A minority may live 
contentedly within a nation so long as 
the national government permits the 
minority to run its local affairs without 
undue interference of “outsiders” from 
the capital. A minority particularly re- 
sents the oe of outsiders to 
local jobs which home town boys might 
have. 

Europeans would profit from a study 
of the little Federal Republic of Switz- 
erland. It is inhabited by people who 
— German, French, and alien. But 

ese people are proud to be Swiss, and 
there are no minorities calling for their 
“Fatherland” to rescue them from op- 
pressors. Soviet Russia’s federal system 
of government also gives a considerable 
degree of educational and cultural free- 
dom to the 150 races and nationalities 
in that vast country. 















THE SOLDIER'S WORST. FOE 


N NEW GUINEA, Australian soldiers 

sing a chorus that tells how Aussies 

can handle anything Japanese that 
comes their way. It ends up: 


“But Lord up above, 

If your children you love, 

Why on earth did you ever make 
mossies?” 


“Mossies” is short for mosquitoes. 
Sixty kinds of mosquitoes carry malaria. 
Malaria kills more people on earth than 
any other disease. 

In the South Pacific over 50 per cent 
of our troops have contracted malaria, 
and will return to the U. S. with the 
disease. One soldier in every five had 
it on Bataan, and its weakening effects 
had much to do with that tragic de- 
feat. Navy Surgeon General Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire warned: “Malaria is 
a much more deadly enemy than any 
foe we may be called a to face.” 

And don’t think malaria is confined 
to the tropics. The fever saps the 
strength of 800 million a every 
year. From India to Italy it kills 3,500,- 
000 humans annually. In our Southern 
states it ranks with malnutrition as the 
worst saboteur of the human body, 
striking 5,000,000 U. S. citizens each 


year. 
The Disease 


Meet the plasmodium family. It is the | 


group of one-celled animals that causes 
malaria. Plasmodia hitch a ride on 60 
different types of mosquitoes, mainly the 
Anopheles group. The Anopheles carries 
the plasmodia around in its salivary 
glands and in its stomach. When the 
mosquito gets hungry it lands on some 


MALARIA... 


human being, say Mr. X, jabs its pro- 
boscis into his skin, and injects an irri- 
tating protein that causes Mr. X’s blood 
to come to the skin surface. Then the 
mossie sucks the blood and flies hap- 
pily away. 

But what has it left behind? a 
with the irritant, it injected some o 
the plasmodia into Mr. X’s skin. Six 
days later these plasmodia (they look 
like daisies under the microscope) get 
into Mr. X’s red blood corpuscles. There 
they grow and divide into many new 
plasmodia. 

As they divide into segments, Mr. X 
runs a high fever. The new segments 
then burst out of the red corpuscles, 
ruining the corpuscles, causing anemia 
(blood lacking in red blood er bye 
and giving Mr. X such terrible chills 
that Fis teeth rattle and he gets stiff. 
The new plasmodia shoot into more red 
blood corpuscles, grow and divide all 
over again, and Mr. X breaks out in a 
sweat. Along comes another hungry 
Anopheles to bite Mr. X and = up 
some of his malaria germs—and so the 
disease spreads. 

If the case is mild and he is treated 
re rly, he will get over it. But until 

is body builds new red corpuscles, Mr. 
X is anemic, tired, listless, unable to 
work or fight. Some of the plasmodia 
may keep hiding in his spleen or liver. 
Just when he he’s cured, he is 
struck again with fever and chills. 
That’s what happened when prize- 
fighter Marine hero Barney Ross was 
about to address a Red Cross rally and 
suddenly collapsed. His malaria had re- 
curred. 

There are three types of malaria 
caused by different types of plasmodia. 
Some types are mild, while others kill. 
None of them makes you immune, and 






































All illustrations copyright Walt Disney Productions 


In Walt Disney’s brilliant film, “The 
Winged Scourge,” the Gangster 
Anopheles Mosquito is the villain. 


if you return to a malarial region, you 
will probably catch malaria again. 

Type one, tertian malaria, causes 
fever attacks every three days, but can 
be thrown off with proper treatment. 
Type two brings on chills and fever 
every four days, is generally not fatal, 
but is hardest to get rid of. Type three, 
malignant tertian malaria, is the one 
that often’ causes death, and is fre- 
quently followed by black water fever. 
Then the red corpuscles that have been 
injured clog dhe kidnems, causing death 
in 30 per cent of the cases. 

You can generally tell the various 
types of Anopheles mosquitoes by their 
spotted wings. Also, they lie in a 
straight line when about to bite you, 


_ whereas most mossies hump their backs. 


The Anopheles larvae (the newly- 
hatched mosquitoes) live underwater 
by breathing through their tails. The 
pupae (last stage before the mosquitoes 






(Left) The famous Dwarfs of “Snow White” are back 
again filling in swamps. (Below) Old Happy knows 
that every mosquito-breeding barrel must be screened. 
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become adult) breathe through tubes 
near their heads. Anopheles like still 
water found in swamps, so scientists 
sprayed ponds with oil to cut off the 
larvae and pupae air supply. This killed 
many mosquitoes, but up cropped an- 
other type of malaria mosquito that pre- 
ferred running water. 

In most malaria mosquitoes, it is only 
the adult female who carries the plas- 
modia. She often sucks the blood of 
animals when there are no~ humans 
around, but others bite only humans. 


The Treatment 


A French army surgeon, Charles L. 
A. Laveran, discovered the malaria plas- 
modium in Algiers, toward the end of 
the last century. ‘Then an English phy- 
sician, Sir Ronald Ross, found that the 
plasmodium was carried in mosquito 
stomachs. Then an Italian, Grassi, 
proved that malaria could be transferred 
between humans by mosquito bites. No 
one would believe them until William 
Manson brought some malaria mosqui- 
toes to London, let them bite his own 
son, and then cured the boy with qui- 
nine. People were convinced. Bitter 
doses of quinine became the standard 
preventive for anyone working in the 
tropics. A big day dawned for the 
cinchona tree, source of quinine. 

In 1688 the Countess of Cinchon, 
wife of the Spanish governor of Peru, 
was cured of malaria with a bitter pow- 
der given her by an Indian herb doc- 
tor. It was pounded from the red bark 
of a tree, from then on called the cin- 
chona tree. Taking 12 years to grow, 
the cinchona tree has to be killed for 
its bark, Ninety per cent of the world’s 
quinine comes from Java where it is 
grown from cinchona seeds smuggled 
out of South America. The Japanese 
conquest of the Indies shattered the 
Dutch monopoly of quinine, threatened 
the United Nations with loss of the 
Army’s most critical drug. 

New cinchona plantations have been 


(Above) The bloodthirsty Malaria mosquito broods over 
the decaying shacks of many a tropical land. 

(Right) The Dwarfs have put in a hard day at sanitary 
engineering, but it pays to sleep under mosquito nets. 








started in Jamaica, Puerto Rico and 
Guatemala. Wild cinchona is gathered 
by Indians from Andes slopes in Peru 
and Ecuador. But all this was too little 
and too slow. There was only one an- 
swer: synthetics. 

Our chemists remembered that Ger- 
many never had much - pepe and yet 
equipped its armies with a synthetic— 
atabrine. Germany’s dye trust has made 
the mistake of selling its atabrine se- 
cret to the U. S., withholding part of 
the formula in the belief that U. S. 
chemists could not find the missing 
links. 

They had not taken into account Dr. 
A. E. Sherndal, of Winthrop Chemical 
‘Company. Sherndal completed ata- 
brine’s formula, and found that it comes 
from the same basic ingredient as nitro- 
glycerin—coal tar. Soon we were mass- 
producing atabrine at the rate of 500,- 
000,000 pills a year! The U. S. cut the 
cost of atabrine pills from the German 
$66 per thousand, to 6 cents per 1,000 
—the price of an air mail stamp! 

Atabrine beats quinine in these re- 

ects: it does not cause buzzing in 
the ears, it does not taste bad, and it 
is safe for children. One ton of atabrine 
will treat 600,000 people, to quinine’s 
30,000. Quinine, however, can be in- 
jected in a vein, whereas atabrine can- 
not, so atabrine will not cure severe 


malaria that affects the brain. 


The Prevention 


No known chemical kills the malaria 
plasmodia in the form mosquitoes de- 
liver them to man. But once the plas- 
modia start to grow and divide in the 
blood, drugs. do kill them. Quinine and 
atabrine act by destroying all plasmo- 
dia when they are growing. Other syn- 
thetic drugs, totaquine and plasmochin, 
have special uses. But nothing has been 
found yet ta kill the plasmodia hiding 
in the fiver and spleen. 

Wouldn’t it be better to kil] malaria 
mosquitoes, or keep them from biting, 








than to treat the disease? Of course, 
and that is just what is being done. 
‘But mosquitoes breed in such varied 
water spots that killing them is a hard 
job. In India, at present in the throes 
of a terrible malaria bout that endan- 
gers our American troops based there, 
trained workmen now go from house to 
house spraying insecticide on the shady 
rafters where mosquitoes like to drowse 
until evening. With spray, screening, 
head nets and long gloves to protect 
them, our ground crews have changed 
the African Gold Coast from a malarial 
pest hole into a safe ferry terminal. 
Thorough screening of all living and 
sleeping quarters is one of the best pre- 
ventives. 

U. S. medical squads have poured old 
engine oil on swamps along the upper 
Burma road, but Assam, perhaps the 
world’s worst malaria region, has not 
been touched by malaria workers. Until 
recently South America was fairly free 
of malaria. But in 1930 the dreaded 
gambiae mosquitoes came over on air- 
planes from Africa (ordinarily mosqui- 
toes cannot fly beyond a range of three 
miles). A terrible epidemic spread from 
Brazil toward the Pansins Canal, lay- 
ing low 90 per cent of the population 
in stricken villages. By fumigating all 
traffic leaving the affected areas, and by 
spraying water pockets with Paris green, 
Brazil won its war over the gambiae. 

Last month came the best news yet. 
Chemists from mosquito-plagued New 
Jersey brought out a synthetic repellent 
that mosquitoes loathe. Called simply 
Formula 612, this new colorless, pleas- 
ant-smelling “dope” is spread on face, 
legs and arms to ben mosquitoes away. 
It is four to six times more lasting than 
citronella, has no scarce essential oil. It 
is so valuable that the Army is taking all 
that is manufactured, leaving none for 
civilians. Formula 612 may be the 
greatest weapon yet in the battle 


against the “Winged Death.” 


—Nancy GENET 











Out of the Sky 


AT AN AMERICAN BOMBER STATION IN ENG- 
LAND.—While awaiting rescue at sea, the crew of the 
Flying Fortress Happy Daze, which was knocked down 
only thirty miles off the German coast after a raid on 


Kiel, watched the burning of that German port, which 


they had bombed. 

As the ship crashed into the sea and broke in half, 
one member of the crew was lost, the others suffered 
only scratches or bruises and were rescued about forty- 
eight hours later by the Allied air-sea rescue service. 

The Happy Daze had dropped its bombs on the target 
and, started home when three enemy fighters made a 
quick pass, setting a wing on fire. 

“The ship went out of control, the wing swelled up 
like a balloon, and then burst into flames,” said the 
pilot, Lieutenant John P. Kellan, of Navasota, Texas. 
“We went into a dive and I got it under control about 
150 feet off the water just in time to land it fairly 
smoothly.” 

The impact jammed the ball-turret right up through 
the top of the ship. The wreckage sank in fifteen sec- 
onds, giving the survivors just time to jump overboard 
and start swimming toward their rubber lifeboats. 

“We tied the dinghies together and made tents out of 
our parachutes to keep out the cold,” related Lieuten- 
ant Thomas B. Nelson of Tampa, Florida, bombardier. 

“We not only watched Kiel burn down but watched 
the RAF blast the German coast the first night,” said 


By Henry B. Jameson 


Sergeant Edgar L. Cannon, of Olney Springs, Colorado, 
top turret gunner. “We could see the flak bursting and 
the big fires which the first bombs started.” 

About noon Monday, an RAF Lancaster bomber 
sighted the flyers and dropped three more dinghies. 
It stayed around, warding off a Junkers-88 which was 
hovering in the distance. Soon another Lancaster and 
three Stirlings came out and stood guard until a Lock- 
heed Hudson flew over and dropped a power launch by 
parachute. 

“It was really a sight to see that boat come parachut- 
ing down,” said Waist Gunner Sergeant Herbert H. 
Simes, of 356 Clifton Place, Brooklyn. “They dropped it 
from about 500 feet and it settled right down beside us. 
It contained sleeping bags, food, water, gas and the 
directions for running it.” 

While admitting that they thought of heading toward 
the United States, the men followed given directions. 
Lieutenant William C. Greulich, of Jamaica, Queens, 
New York, did the navigating, Nelson and Cannon took 
turns with the rudder, all night. 

The next morning fishing boats returning to port took 
the crew aboard. A short time later they were sighted 
again by a’ scouting Halifax. From it they got their 
course. Late that afternoon two air-sea rescue powel- 
boats came out, met the survivors and returned them to 
England. 


Reprinted by permission of Press Association, Inc. 
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LASSIE COME HOME 


i Carraclough family are poor but 
respected residents of a little mining- 
town in Yorkshire. It is the long, gloomy 
period of depression following World 
War I. Sam Carraclough (D Crisp) 
is unable to find work to support his 
wife (Elsa Lanchester) and their son, 
Joe (Roddy McDowall). 

There is one solution to the Carra- 
cloughs’ financial problem. They can 
sell their perfect black and white collie, 
Lassie, to the Duke of Rudling (Nigel 
Bruce). But Sam would rather part with 
his right arm than with the finest dog in 
all of Yorkshire. And it would break 
Joe's heart to give her up. Every day 
Lassie, impelled by some curious sense 
of time, trots through the town to the 
schoolhouse at four o'clock, to meet her 
beloved young master and romp with 
him across the moors. 

But times grow worse. There is at 
last no out. Lassie must be sold. 
When Joe misses Lassie at the school- 
house and dashes home in a panic, Mr. 
and Mrs, Carraclough try to give him 
courage. But Lassie cannot understand 
ethics or economics. She knows only 
that the Duke and his caretaker are 
keeping her from the Carracloughs, and 
she must escape at any cost. Twice she 
succeeds, and twice she is taken back. 
Joe can scarcely bear these repeated 
partings. He begs to be allowed to keep 
Lassie—to hide her, perhaps, from her 
new owner. But Sam and Mrs. Carra- 
clough know this is wrong and Lassie is 
once more returned to the Duke’s estate. 


This time Sam takes Joe along in the 
hope that the boy can convince Lassie 
of her duty to stay there. 


Sam (gently): Come on, Joe lad — 
now get it over with. Bid her stay. Tell 
her we can’t have her comin’ home no 
more. 

Joe looks desperately at his father, 
then, realizing there is no help for it, 
leans down a to Lassie. 

Jor (his voice scarcely audible): Stay 
here and bide happy, Lassie, and don't 
come home no more. Don’t run away 
no more. Don’t come to school for me 
no more. Stay here and let us be — be- 


cause — ye don’t belong to us no more - 


and we don’t want to see thee — ever — 
Lassie looks up at Joe, cocking her 
head and trying to fathom these words. 
Jor: So don’t plague us and come 
running home —and stay here forever 
and leave us be and —and don’t never 
come home again! Because tha’s a bad 
dog — and we don’t love thee no more 
and we don’t want to see thee no more. 
Lassie turns slowly from Joe and 
walks to the far corner of the run to lie 
down. 
Joe watches her go, then turns sav- 
agely and walks away. He stumbles. 
Sam (roughly taking him by the 
shoulder mo straightening him): Look 
where tha is going, lad! 


Sam leads the way down the lane. 

Joe, with his father walking closely 
behind him, comes to the top of the 
path and crosses to his forgotten school 
books. Joe is unhappy and angry — 
angry with his father. He picks up his 
books, turns, and starts to brush past 
Sam, who stands in his path looking at 
him understandingly. 

Sam (gently catching him by the 
arm): Sit down, lad. I would talk with 
thee. 

Joe looks up at his father, then re- 
luctantly sits down beside him. During 
a long silence Sam gropes into his pants 
pocket to pull out a short clay pipe. He 
puts this in his mouth and sucks it, mak- 
ing a — sound as he does ‘so. 

Jor (curiously): Have you no tobacco, 
father? 

Sam: Why, nay, lad — it’s — just — 
well, I’'ve_given up smoking. (smiling) 
For ma health. 

Joe (frowning): Is it because we're 
poor, father, and you can’t buy any 
tobacco? 

Sam: Nay, lad, we're not poor. It’s 
just — times are not like they used to be. 
(He leans back against the rock and 
looks out sana ae moor) Now just 
sitting here — looking across the moor — 
that’s a champion thing to do, isn’t it, 
Joe? ‘ 


Joe (sighing): Yes, father. (There is a 


Scenes from the M-G-M picturization in technicolor 
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Joe is miserable without Lassie. 
His father tries to console him. 


silence and then Joe puts out his hand 
and touches his father’s) You're not 
angry at me, are you, father? 

Sam: Nay, Joe, a father can't get 
truly angry at his own lad — never ... . 
it’s just he wants him to understand how 
things are. (He takes the pipe from his 
mouth and stares at it) You mustn't 
think we're over hard on thee — we 
don’t want to be . . . it’s just — well — 
back of it all, a chap’s got to be honest, 
Joe. . . . Never thee forget it — all thy 
entire life—you’ve got to be honest. 
(He looks down at Joe and Joe looks 
away) And sometimes when a chap 
don’t have much, Joe, he clings to being 
honest harder than ever — because that’s 
all he does have left. . . . And there's a 
funny thing about honesty — there’s no 
two ways about it. There’s only one way 
about it. Honest is honest. . . . D’ye see? 

Silently, Joe looks into the distance 
He nods slowly. 

Jor (quietly): It’s about Lassie you're 
talkin’? 

Sam (nodding): When you've sold a 
chap something and youve taken his 
brass for it and you've spent it — well 
then, done’s done. Lassie was sold - 
and that’s all. . . . 

Jor (stubbornly): We always fed her 
before. 

Sam: Before, I were working — but 
now I'll have to face you with it —I’m 
on the dole. (Quietly, seriously) I’ve 
near walked my shoes off —there’s no 
work to be had, . . . And ye can’t feed 
a dog right on the dole, Joe — ye can’t 
feed a family right on it. (He places his 
hand over Joe’s) Lassie’s better off, Joe. 





Joe: She might get —_ - 
Sam: Nay, lad, nay. The Duke told 


- me tomorrow morning he’s taking her 


off to his place in Scotland. Her — and 
half a dozen more likely show dogs. 
After the shows she goes back to Scot- 
land —and she’s never to be kept in 
Yorkshire any more. (He looks sideways 
at Joe, sees Joe’s stunned look and 
quickly gets to his feet) Come along, 
lad. We best be getting home: (Slowly, 
Joe picks up his school books and fol- 
low his father down the path.) 

And so Lassie is taken to Scotland. 
But she is ever on the alert for a chanee 
to escape from the stupid caretaker 
hired by the Duke. One afternoon when 
her “time sense” is calling her back to 
the schoolhouse in Greenall Bridge, she 
slips her leash and gets away. Now be- 
gins her epic journey from Scotland to 
home in Yorkshire — four hundred miles 
south, — 

Nights and days pass. Lassie travels 
onward, at first rapidly, then more and 
more slowly as her tender paws are torn 
by the rocks. Across mountains, through 
forests, the valiant dog struggles on 
and on. 

Mistaken for a sheep-killer.she is set 
on by dogs, but she fights them off. Her 
leg is wounded when one of the sheep- 
herders fires at her. But she escapes 
alive. 

At last the only barrier which separates 
Lassie from England is a river. Wound- 
ed, exhausted and weak, she barely 
manages to swim across the rapid cur- 
rent and to climb out on the other side. 
Here she is found lying in the grass, 
unable to move further, by an old 
couple, Dan and Dally (Ben Webster 
and Dame May Whitty). They take her 
in and nurse her back to health. As no 
one claims the dog, they come to think 
that she will be theirs for good, but 
Dally senses a restlessness in Lassie. 
Her time sense is calling her away, but 
her gratitude to the old people will not 

ps her go ungraciously. Dally realizes 
this. 

Datty: Dan—you know what | 
think? 

Dan: What? 

Datty: Well, I think she’s sorry for 
us. So she just puts up with us. Like 
she’s too polite to run unless we tell her 
to go. 

Dan: Ah, now — no dog can be full 
of things like that — like human beings. 

Datty: Nay, Herself is, Dan. You 
don’t know her. (She leans over and 
gently strokes Lassie’s head, then looks 
up at her husband) - 

Datty: Dan, she’s going somewhere. 
She’s on her way. 

Dan: Ah, now, woman, and what 
fancies are you building in your mind? 

Datty: I don’t care, Dan, I know. 
Me and Herself —- we both know. She 
just stopped here like it was a hospital 
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or a wayside inn. (Dan grunts skepti- 
cally) And now she wants to be on her 
way. P * she’s so polite and under- 
standing she doesn’t want to hurt us. 

Finally Dan believes that Dally might 
be right. Rising, he — out ci 
pipe in his hand and looks steadily 
down at Lassie. 

Dan: Aye, all right, Dally. If at four 
o’clock she takes it into her head to go — 
then all right. (He looks steadily at his 
wife. Dally. nods with determination 
and rises) 

When four o’ciock comgs, Lassie, al- 
most apologetically, leaves the house 
and goes down the path. She turns once 
to look back. Dally bravely reassures her 
that it is all right. The dog then cuts 
away from the road across a field, trot- 
ting steadily. 

Dally waves her hand. 

Daty (her eyes shining with tears): 
Goodbye, Herself, goodbye. And good 
luck to you. (After a few seconds Dan 
puts his arm around Dally) 

Dan: I'll put the lamp in the win- 
dow, Dally, for tonight. Like, for 
chance, she’s just gone for a long run. 

Dally, tears in her eyes, nods, and then 
with Dan’s arm still around her, turns 
and goes into the cottage. 

Lassie’s next friend is a peddler, 
Rowlie (Edmund Gwenn). He and his 
little dog Toots befriend the stately col- 
lie, feed her and give her rest. Some 
thugs from a nearby town set upon 
Rowlie and try to rob him. Little, game 
Toots attacks them. When one of the 
robbers kills Toots, Lassie turns on 
them viciously and proves her loyalty. 
Rowlie, with nothing left but Lassie, is 
going to take her with him when he 
realizes that she wants to go somewhere ° 






















































Kind-hearted Dally understands what 
Lassie seems to be trying to say. 
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else. Rowlie fondles her head sorrow- 
ully. 

' ows: Perhaps it’s best at that. 
Ye'd never fit in with me like Toots did 
— and ye'd aye be pens. me of her. 
(He takes Lassie’s paw and looks rem- 
iniscently back down the road) Eigh, 
we had some good times going — 
the road together, didn’t we — you, an 
me, and Toots. (He nods and sighs) But 
I suppose that’s over. I'll be lonely. No 
thee — and no Toots. But I always did 
say if a man doesn’t like to be alone, 
then he shouldn’t never have picked 


the job o’ traveling peddler. (He rises, . 


and Lassie nuzzles his hand) That's 
goodbye, eh? (He pats her head) Well, 
may luck go with thee then. Off you go! 

Lassie turns away from him and starts 
down the northern fork of the road. 
Rowlie stands watching her. Lassie 
pauses and looks back. 

Rowe: On ye go then, and good 
luck. 

Lassie turns and trots away. 

Lassie’sloig Odyssey goes on. Through 
all kinds of weather é a trudges ever 
more slowly homeward, at last arriving, 
sick and half-dead, on the Carraclo a 
doorstep. Sam has just decided that this 
time hell keep the dog if she lives, 
Duke or no Duke, when the Duke him- 
self arrives. He 6 ban Sam the job of 
caretaker for his kennels and lets him 
—_ Lassie for his own. Rejoicing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carraclough cannot forbid 
Lassie, sick as she is, from answering 
her time sense and dragging herself to 
the schoolhouse grounds. 

Lassie comes slowly into the fore- 
ground and sinks down at the foot of 
the beech tree. . . . The doors of the 
school bang open and the boys and girls 
stream down the steps and across the 
playground. . . . After all the others 
have gone, Joe comes through the wide, 
lonely doorway. . . . He pauses at the 
top of the steps to put on his hat, then 
slowly, a step at a time, he comes onto 
the playground. . . . His hands in his 
pockets, his head low, he walks across 
the hard ground, staring at his feet. . . . 
He gets closer to the beech tree— 


closer, When he finally looks up he sees - 


Lassie but doesn't recognize her. When 
he recognizes her his eyes widen — his 
mouth drops open—and he runs for- 
ward, his cap flying from his head, his 
feet barely touching the ground. .. . He 
falls on his knees and throws his arms 
around her. 

Jor: Lassie! . . . Lassie! (He bows his 
head to hers, crooning) Lassie! . . . 
You're my Lassie Come-home. . . . My 
Lassie Come-home! 

Lassie sits calmly, only by the wave 
of her white-tipped tail saying that she 
is glad to see him. 


Copyright, 19438, by Loew’s, Incor- 
porated. Used by permission. 
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ABOVE: Dan and Dally try desperately to save Lassie’s life after they 
find her, more dead than alive, lying by the river near their house. 


BELOW: A traveling peddler named Rowlie and his performing dog, Toots, 
make friends with Lassie as she continues her dangerous journey home. 
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POEMS to 


PATROL SHIPS 


remember 


By John Masefield 


Within these sweating iron tanks 

Our seamen earn a Nation’s thanks. 

Day after day, aboard of these, 

They dare the danger of the seas. 

When sprays are freezing on the dodger 
And Death applies to be a lodger, 

These iron cribs with steaming sides 

Are seamen’s homes between the tides. 
Here, as they sleep, they hear the wallop 
Of water as she ships a dollop. 

And here, at every instant’s tick . 

Death’s very self may thunder quick. 
-Onwards she whickers, whines and quakes, 
The billows lapse along the straiks, 

The hands, chocked-off, wet through and fireless, 
Chew pipestems, listening to the wireless. 
The mate on watch behind his screen 
Expecting Death to come to glean, 
Freezing, and ever growing colder, 

Thanks God that he is not a soldier. 


Reprinted from A Generation Risen, by John Masefield, by permission af 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 


THE POET 


America has a particular and personal affection to: 
John Masefield. Did he not work as a boy on a Con- 
necticut farm, in the Columbia Hotel in New York, 
in a carpet mill factory in Yonkers? He was only nine- 
teen when he returned to England in 1897 after his ad- 
veriturous boyhood as a runaway sailor and an Amer- 
ican worker. One of his adventures in New York was to - 
discover a bookstore where he read for the first time 
Chaucer, Keats, Shelley and others of the great Eng- 
lish poets. He decided that he too would be a poet. 

During the first World War Masefield served with 
the Red Cross in Frante and on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, although the war came during his period of great- 
est activity. In 1980 he was appointed Poet Laureate. 
His chief interest, however, has continued to be cen- 
tered in 


“The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 
The chanty bent at the haillards putting a tune to the shout,” 


as he wrote many years ago in ~A Consecration.” His 
latest book shows this same interest. 


\ GENERATION RISEN 


Adventure has always been the theme of John Mase- 
field’s poetry as well as of his life. His latest book, A 
Generation Risen, is a collection of poetry about this 
war, of topics and pictures which the war has made 
familiar in English cities and countryside. In the intro- 
duction he admits the truth of Walt Whitman’s line, 
“The real war will never get into the books,” but he 
thinks that a tribute of poetry can nevertheless be paid 

“to some of the young people who have come ees 
to save the nation in her danger.” 

Masefield’s only son was killed in action in 1942. 

Here then are“ many of the workers of the war, the 
soldiers, the workers on the land, the ground staff which 
serves the “birds of the hangar,” the ambulance girl, and 
many more. Of the men on the mine sweepers he writes: 


“Full many a man these men have died to save; 
Of all our brave these are supremely brave.” 


A memorable picture is of the mother and son waiting 


in Paddington Station, the mother fearfully imagining 
her son “somewhere alone amid the wreck of war,” but 
the boy full of anticipation: 


“He sees his comrades, and a coming test 

In which he hopes to shine, not yet perceiving 

How mud may soil a fallen Hector’s crest . 

And Priam’s palace echo with girls’ grieving.” 

The book is not the work of the Masefield who helped 

to awaken the world to a new kind of poetry in 1911 
and 1912. The books of those years, The Everlasting 
Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street, and Dauber te- 
main his greatest writing. No line here quite equals those 
old favorites: ““A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire is 
in my heels”; or “I must go down to the seas again, to 
the lonely sea and the sky.’’ Nevertheless, the book is 
authentic Masefield. In the poem reprinted here are the 
colloquial terms of the sailor poet, and you are as free 
as we ‘to try to find their meaning in the dictionary. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Malaria—The Soldier’s Worst Foe 


No mosquito is a friend. Buf’ we are 
likely to rate him nothing more serious 
than a summer nuisance if we live in a 
temperate climate. If so, we're wrong. 
Thousands of our fighting men are find. 
ing him a deadly enemy. What defense 
is there against Anopheles? 

Questions for Discussion 

(a) What are the symptoms of ma- 
laria? (b) What bodily changes produce 
these symptoms? (c) Is malaria a con- 
tagious disease? (d) How rapidly do 
malaria mosquitoes multiply? (e) What 
conditions offer breeding spots for mos- 
quitoes? (f) How has the U. S. supply 
of quinine been seriously cut? (g) What 
substitutes have been discovered? (h) 
What is the government doing to pre- 
§ vent malarial infection? (i) In what war 
areas has malaria attacked our men? 
Activities: 

Find out about the work of the AD- 
TIC (Artic, Desert and Tropic Informa- 
tion Center) at Eglin Field, Florida. 
xy “Air Week,” Scholastic for Sept. 

8. 

Write to the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Room 3857, Walker-Johnson 
Building, Washington, D. C. for infor- 
mation on the fight against war-borne 
disease. 

Write to the U. S. Government Public 
Health Service for material on mosquito 
control. 


Postwar World Unit: 7. Minorities 
and Self-Determination 
National boundary lines are political 
fences, When the pasture on the other 
side of the fence looks good nations are 
tempted to break through and set up a 


new line. Always some people find ’ 


themselves on the wrong side of the 
fence. Where will the lines be drawn 
after World War II? . 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What new nations were created 
by the peace settlements followin 
World War I? (b) What nations gaine 
territory? (¢) In general what was the 
basis for determining the Versailles 
boundaries? (d) Do you think any of 
the territorial decisions were unjust? 
Why? (e) What were Hitler’s territorial 
demands in Europe before September 
1939? (f) How have Balkan frontiers 
been changed since the beginning of 


= 


World War II? (g) What rights can a 
minority within a country justly claim? 
(h) at basis is there for Nazi accu- 
sations that the United States is unfair 
in its treatment of the Negro minority? 


Things to Do: 

Compare the map of Europe as it is 
now with one showing national bounda- 
ries — upon at Versailles. Study 
carefully the geographical relations of 
Russia, Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
States. Discuss Russia’s possible terri- 
torial demands with relation to the 
Atlantic Charter. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
How Much Coal and Oil This Winter? 


It was cold last winter. It’s going to 
be cold this winter. Budgeting fuel is 
a necessity for which every one is re- 
sponsible, The supply is low; demands 
on it high and likely to go higher. Only 
by facing the facts and making the most 
of every’ available ton and gallon can 
we get through the winter without ac- 
tual suffering. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) How is soft coal used in industry? 
(b) How have some mine workers 
slowedgdown the war effort? (c) Why 
has tHere been a fuel shortage on the 
East coast? (d) How has Japan's occu- 
pation of the Dutch East Indies con- 
tributed to our fuel shortage? (e) Dis- 
cuss the effect of German submarine 
warfare upon U. S. fuel —. (f) 
How would Bernard Baruch’s recom- 
mendations for pooling manpower im- 
prove the mining situation? (g) Why 
are there new demands for coal and 
oil abroad? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November 1-6 issue) 


For Social Studies 


Problem of Education During War- 
time (including Charts). 

The Importance of Airpower. 

Inside Washington: The Supreme 
Court. 


For English Classes 


“Story of Little David,” by Herbert 
Ravenal Sass. 

“Half Pint Flask” II (continued), 
by DuBose Heyward. 

“Punch In, Susie,” a prose excerpt 
from a story by Nell Giles. 


For All Classes 


Postwar Unit 8: World Trade and 
World Finance. 

They Fought for Freedom: Ben- 
jamin Rush. 











Things to Do: 

On an outline map of the world indi- 
cate the sources of coal and petroleum. 
Show to what country they belonged 
before World War II and what nation 
now controls them. 

Write to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in Washington, D. C. for the 
pamphlet, How to Keep Warm and 
Save Fuel in Wartime. Find out how 
much fuel your family used last winter. 
Suggest ways in which you can save 
this winter. 


Geography Sets the Stage for Global 
War 


Ancient Greeks studied the flight of 
birds to learn the probabilities of suc- 
cess or failure for a military venture. 
Modern science makes it possible to read 
natural signs more reliably and to go 
into action with nature on our side. How 
do winds, rain, currents, mountains, and 
temperature determine strategy and 
tactics? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How can clouds help or hinder 
air attacks? (b) Why would a weather 
report broadcast from London be valu- 
able information for the Germans? (c) 
Why might knowledge of the prevail- 
ing winds over Northern Europe con- 
tribute to a German decision not to 
make a gas attack against England? (d) 
How did superior knowledge of the 
climate assist the Russians on Germany’s 
eastern front last winter? (e) What 
weather conditions would be most fa- 
vorable for a German bombing attack 
upon the American east coast? (f) What 
were the problems of supply and com- 
munication in the Allied invasion of 
North Africa? (g) How has China ob- 
tained supplies from outside her borders 
since Japan gained control of the Burma 
Road? (h) How are we supplying our 
forces in Alaska and the Aleutian Is- 
lands? , 
Things to Do: 

Divide the class into groups. Ask each 
group to study the problems of weather 
and terrain presented by a definite war 
area: the Balkans, Italy, North Africa, 
Iceland, Burma, Russia. Let groups re- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. Who’s Who: 5, 4, 1, 8, 2. 

II. Geography and War: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 
4-a; 5-b; *6-a. 

III. George Rogers Clark: 1-T; 2-F; 
8-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

IV. How Much Coal and Oil This 
Winter: 1-strikes; 2-Great Lakes; 3-oil; 
4-pleasure driving; 5-Texas; 6-below. 

V. Malaria . . . The Soldier’s Worst Foe: 
l-a; 2-0; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b. 
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port to the class, illustrating their talks 
with wall maps. 

Ask a member of the science class to 
head a committee to explain how weath- 
er conditions can be accurately forecast. 

Make charts showing average annual 
rain fall, direction of prevailing winds, 
length of day at different times of the 
year, etc., for the locality where you 
live. 


American Institutions: 4.- Constitu- 
tions 


Our laws are written down in black 
and white. We wrote them. They set u 
a framework of government for the gi 
of all the people. This backbone of free- 
dom is worth study now when we are 
at war against countries in which it is 
claimed that the people exist for the 
good of the state. How would a Nazi 
victory change the law we live by? 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What are the advantages of a 
written constitution? (b) How can our 
Federal Constitution be changed? (c) 
What were some of the problems of the 
men who shaped the Constitution? (d) 
In what ways does the Constitution 
limit the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Something to Do: 

Find out who the men were who 
wrote our constitution, what conflicting 
proposals they considered, and what 
their points of view on debatable issues 
were. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
ANALYSIS and APPRECIATION 


The Half Pint Flask 


Although DuBose Heyward’s story 
will not be concluded until next week's 
issue, teachers may find it profitable 
to direct pupils ‘in examining its 
structure and composition immediately. 

The story has had a distinguished 
history. It appeared first in the Book- 
man and was reprinted in the O’Brien 


collection, Best Short Stories of 1927.. 


Later the Golden Book, a magazine 
which reprinted outstanding fiction, 
chose “The Half Pint Flask” for its 
‘columns. The story is now regarded as 
among Heyward’s principal works. 

Although in many ways it is a rather 
subtle story, there is so much in it for 
thinking readers that we feel high 
school pupils should study and enjoy 
it. For pepe of analysis and appre- 
ciation, have your pupils consider these 
points: 

1. How much of the story is intro- 
duction? Where does the real story 
begin? What purpose. is served by the 
introduction? Could the story stand 
without it? 


2. What hints has the author placed 
in his story that point to the probable 


‘ development? 





8.]Does the author betray his atti- 
tude towards the Negroes or towards 
Barksdale by explicit statements? If not, 
how does he show us what he thinks? 

4. What elements of mystery or the 
unknown have been put into the sto 
so far? What purpose do you think 
these elements serve? Have they any 
natural explanation? 

5. Mr. Heyward’s choice of words 
in this story is interesting — many of 
the words are probably difficult. Yet he 
could, on occasion, write very simply 
and idiomatically. Why, then, do you 
think he chose to write this story in 
this “style? How does it compare with 
the style of Poe for instance? Haw- 
thorne? Ambrose Bierce? John-O’Hara? 

Further questions will appear with 
next week’s concluding installment of 
the story. 


Round Table 


The two essays in this week’s “Round 
Table” will be useful for critical 


analysis. Have your pupils consider 


these points: 

1. Underline or copy down sentences 
and words which serve as transitions 
from one thought to another. Are these 
satisfactory?” Are there any_ places 
where more adequate transitions are 
needed? 

2. A good essay should start some- 
where, go somewhere, and end some- 
where. Do these examples follow that 
sort of plan? 

3. Do you find any examples of trite- 
ness? Of chomalbeat? How would you 
improve the writing at these points? 


INVESTIGATION 


Lassie Come Home 


Pupils’ natural interest in this movie 
should lead to an aroused curiosity 
about other books and screen plays. 
Use this assignment: ~ 

Make a list of some well-known books 
or ¢tories with animal heroes. (M 
Friend Flicka, Dog of Flanders, Blac 
Beauty, etc.) Find out whether or not 
movies based on these stories have been 
made. Comment on the suitability of 
such stories for the screen. Try to dis- 
cover something about the authors of 
such stories. 


Poems to Remember . 


John Masefield is one of the im- 
portant modern figures in . Pupils 
may also be interested ih} hie cies 
For assignment: 

Read some of the poems of Masefield 
(other than the ones quoted here). 
Come to class prepared to report on 
your favorite. Find out what else Mase- 


' field has written besides poetry. 


Adventures in Reading 


Mrs. Becker mentioned, in this week's 
column; several of the books of Antoine 
de Saint Exupery. Look them up in the 
Book Review Digest to discover when 
and by what publishing house they were 
published; what they are about; what 
the general critical opinion was at time 
of publication. : 


ORAL EXPRESSION and WRITING 
Victory Story of the Week 


Have pupils who are interested in 
developing radio scripts read the Vic- 
tory Story carefully, then write an im- 
aginary interview with the members of 
the crew of the Happy Daze. They 
should, of course, use the direct quota- 


‘tions given here, fill in the aps from 


the narrative, and give the whole thing 
vigor and realism by writing the 
speeches in -colorful idiom wherever 
possible. Local dialects will have some 
effect on the manner in which such 
speeches should be spoken. 


Lassie Come Home 


# The scenes from this moving picture, 
though brief, afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the interpretation of emotion. 
A tendency to overact.and to become 
sloppily sentimental should be curbed. 
The -book was written and the movie 
produced with admirable sincerity, sim- 
plicity and restraint. Pupils should re- 
spect this fact in reading the parts for 
interpretation. 


DISCUSSION 
Education of a Queen-to-Be 


Tania Long's interesting article about 
young Princess Elizabeth is bound to 
find a receptive audience among your 
students. Let them discuss rather freely 
the issues which are inherent in the 
account. Here are some suggestions to 
start the ball rolling: 

1. Do you think that a young man or 
woman of eighteen is intellectually and 
emotionally mature enough to take on 
responsibilities? 

. What do you think of the idea 
that “being ee is as much a responsi- 
bility as a privilege and that regard for 
the public must come. before concern 
for herself as an individual”? 

8. What is the value to the Princess 
of studying French and German? Bib- 
lical history? The history of England 
and of the United States? What other 
subjects would you suggest? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. l-a; 2-c; 3-8; 4-a. 
Il. 1-F; 2-F; 8-T; 4-F. 
III. New York; nineteen; England; Red 
Cross; 1930. 
Words to the Wise: 1-h; 2-f; 8-c; 4-e; 
5-a; 6-g; 7-d; 8-b; 9-j; 10-i. 
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Growing Up in Wartime 
Is a Difficult Business 


Growing up is never an easy. busi- 
ness. Boys and girls in their teens are 
eager to discover the world and to play 
a part in it. Even when they feel least 
sure of themselves they resent direction 
and restriction. But under. normal con- 
ditions, wise older people at home and 
at school are able to felp most young 
folk safely through a difficult period. A 
few will always go astray, fall in with 
bad companions, develop bad habits, 
perhaps become “juvenile delinquents.” 

War tension and strain increase the 
opportunities to get off on the wrong 
foot. Customary routine and _ stability 
are disrupted. Perhaps the father is in 
the armed forces and the mother in 
war industry, frequently away from 
home. The entire family may have been 
drawn to a new community by the de- 
mand ‘for labor. The sons and daugh- 
ters may have their first jobs, earning 
good money, and in the evenings haunt 
the dimmed-out streets to find amuse- 
ment among conditions bafflingly 
strange and unrestricted. It is not sur- 
prising that an increase in delinquency 
results, 

The daily press reports the exploits 
of lawless youngsters. The public is 
alarmed by their misdemeanors. What 
can be done to control and redirect 
them? 

Many agencies are at work on the 
problem. Schools are developing spe- 
cial programs, like that of Detroit (re- 
ported in last week’s issue). Reports of 
conditions and progress in solving the 
problem will appear here as they. are 
available, Meanwhile teachers may be 
encouraged and helped by knowing 
what materials are at hand and what 
remedial action is planned. 


The OCWS on the Job 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, Director of the 
Office of Community War Services, has 
recently announced that ten Federal 
agencies have pooled their information 
resources and efforts in a joint program 
to fight juvenile delinquency. These 
agencies include: The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Children’s Bureau, the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Public 
Assistance, War Relocation Authority, 
Federal Probation Service, Bureau of 
Prisons, Social Protection and Recrea- 
tion Divisions of the Office of Com- 
munity Services and U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

These agencies are at work on ma- 
terials: (1) a pamphlet outlining the 
responsibilities and resources oF the 
Federal agencies in the field of juvenile 


delinquency; (2) a Children’s Bureau 
“community program” for the preven- 
tion and cure of delinquency; (3) a 
documentary film (to be available 
in three or four months). 


Recreation as a Remedy 

Recreation is a weapon ready at 
hand for schools and teachers attacking 
the problem in their community. Mr. 
Taft recognizes that “recreation alone is 
not the answer,” but discussing curfew 
systems, he says that “it doesn’t do 
much good to. keep youngsters off the 
streets, if they have no.place better to 
go. And if they do have places where 
it is all right to go, maybe a curfew 
won't be so necessary.” He urges use 
of school buildings for social gatherings 
after school hours. 


Materials Available 

Recreation —a Resource of War and 
Spare Time, a War Asset for War 
Workers, pamphlets prepared by the 
Division of Recreation Office of Com- 
munity War Services. 

A bi-weekly Recreation Bulletin con- 
ain reports selected from those of 
70 field representatives of OCWS work- 
ing in 2,500 communities in all parts 
of the United States. 

Juvenile Delinquency in Britain Dur- 
ing the War and British Youth Activities 
in Wartime, pamphlets issued by the 
British Information Services and avai)- 
able from the OCWS. 

‘More information may be obtained 
by writing to Information Section, 
Division of Recreation, Community War 
Services, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. Taft Looks Ahead 

Mr. Taft sums up the work to be 
done. Discussing the importance of 
recreation, he says: “For boys and girls 
whose lives are in the main on a fairly 
even keel, this one simple eppenterey 
for normal social contacts may be a 
that’s needed to round out the picture. 
For others, adjustment to the business 
of growing up in wartime may include 
a new slant on school with a more 
realistic chance of participating in or 
preparing for some sort of war service. 
For still others, help in getting a job 
or in adjusting to the new freedom and 
responsibility of working and having 
a pay envelope may be a necessary part 
of a answer. And now, as always, 
for those who have somehow missed the 
stability that a good home builds in 


childhood, the community must do its - 


best to provide skilled, sympathetic re- 
direction and rehabilitation. 


Social Security Building, 


3-T 


OFF THE PRESS 


Anna Freud, daughter of the late Sig- 
mund Freud, and Dorothy T. Burlingham 
are co-authors of War and Children. They 
collected material for the book at three 
wartime nurseries in England which they 
direct for the Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children. They have worked with four 
aims: to repair damage caused by war con- 
ditions to bodily and mental health of chil- 
dren; to prevent further harm; to stud 
fundamental psychological needs of chil- 
dren; to set up nursery life models for 
peace time in spite of war conditions. Now 
they report their findings and give case 
histories, with compassion, insight, and 
horse sense. (Medical War Books, 227 W. 
18th St., New York, $3.50.) 


oa ° ° 


Counselors and directors of student ac- 
tivity will find Personality and Social Group 
Work, by Everett W. DuVall, a compre- 
hensive and exact guide. The author pre- 
sents a program combining attention to in- 
dividual needs, encouragement of individ- 
uality, and training in acceptance of social 
peer: He considers the relation of 
individual to group, health, mental hygiene, 
instruments for diagnosis and measurement, 
techniques of interviewing and counseling, 
guidance, leadership. (Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, $2.50. ) 
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Youth Can Count Now and Tomorrow, 
by Paul Harris Jr., a pamphlet published by 
the Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Boys and girls face problems 
of war and peace. They find they can do 
something about physical fitness, influence 
younger children, - attack racial discrimina- 
tion, become informed citizens, think 
through questions of faith and ideals. Many 
suggestions for activity on the youth front. 
(Price, 60c. ) 


The Framework of Battle, by Lt. Col. 
John G. Burr, U. S. A. (Retired). A guide 
to the technique of warfare in nontechnical 
language. Gives an explanation of how the 
Russians held the Germans in 1941, why 
the American landing in North Africa was 
a surprise to the Germans even when they 
knew it was coming, how the Battle of 
France was planned and why France fell. 
Analyzes strategy of earlier wars from Han- 
nibal through the First World War. Fifty- 
two “tableau maps.” (Lippincott, $3.00. ) 
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These Men Shall Never Die, by Lowell 
Thomas, from official records and photo- 

aphs by U. S. Army Air Corps, Army 
ignal Corps, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
Stories of 72 heroes of the first year of 
World War II, average American boys fac- 
ing terrific odds, poorly equipped but 
dauntless. Mr. Thomas dramatizes the per- 
sonality as well as the deeds of fhese bom- 
bardiers, skippers, pilots, quartermasters, 
at Pearl Harbor, Wake, Bataan, Midway, 
the Solomons, in the Coral Sea and the 
Southwest Pacific. (John C. Winston. Phil- 
adelphia, $2.00.) 
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OTHER HELPFUL 
TEACHING AIDS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 


Two unique maps—Historical and Lit- 
erary maps of U.S. Size 33” x 22” 
each, Lithographed in 4 colors. Draw- 
ings of events and characters in U. S. 
history and literature. Original Price 


$1.00 each. NOW— 
Both lage for.... ONLY $1 .00 
READING MENUS 


Informal talks about books and authors 
old and new by May Lamberton Becker. 
Reading sugg¢stions for high school 
students which tease them into reading 
good books. 160 pages. Cloth bound. 


Original i 
$1.50. NOW. * ONLY $1.00 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


An anthology of prize winning writ- 
ing entered in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES’ Annual Awards Competitions in 
1941. Contains short stories, essays, 
poetry, humour, etc. Attractively bound 


in boards. 
150 pages. ....A copy $2.00 


MAKING PRINTS 

Easy to follow “how to do it” instruc- 

tions and diagrams for making lino- 

leum prints, lithographs, woodcuts, 

aquatints, etchings, drypoints. Iilus- 

— eS i winning prints. 
pages. Publishe 

at $1.50. NOW..... ONLY 75¢ 


RADIO PLAYS 


25 different plays for class, club and 
auditorium use. Plays are 15 minutes 
long and easy to produce, require no 
props, no royalties. These plays help 
bring the drama of radio into your 
classroom. Send for complete list. 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
I enclose $——— for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publica- Seem 


tions listed in this ad: 
copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


10 FOR +1.00 





Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 
NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws ave made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of Congress. 
2 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles 
and “A Slave of Cataline,” etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated with many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. a rs 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. aA j 








PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use, 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections, 


HOW TO 
IUDCE 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


A 64-page “Handbook for Amat Broadcast- 
ers” adeno practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was 50¢ a copy. 








ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each ner written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 

ional study of U. S. be- 
ore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book. 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations — photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a copy. 
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BY TANIA LONG 


HE other day Princess Elizabeth 

Alexandra Mary, heiress presump- 
tive to the British throne, accompanied 
her father the King on a visit to the 
naval school at Pangbourne. For the 
King this was merely one of many offi- 
cial inspections he has to make in his 
role as supreme head of the three fight- 
ing services. For the Princess, however, 
it was in the nature of a “lesson on how 
such an affair is conducted.” 

The young Princess is growing up. 
She went through her first public ordeal 
alone when she spent part of the day 
with the Guards regiment, of which she 
is honorary colonel. But, according to 
the British custom, she will remain a 
young girl with little official status until 
she attains her next birthday. 

Meanwhile Princess Elizabeth is 
passing the last more or less carefree 
months of her life living quietly in the 
country, engaged in her studies and, 
when the daily lessons are done, riding, 
bicycling or playing with her younger 
sister Margaret Rose. 

The Princess, unlike other girls in 
Britain, officially comes of age on her 
eighteenth birthday. On April 21, 1944, 
this attractive girl with gray blue eyes 
and light brown hair; who is destined 
some day to become Queen Elizabeth 
II, will cease to be a private individual. 
On that day she will be granted a small 
staff of her own — a controller, a secre- 
tary, a lady in waiting — but unless the 
war is over the occasion will not be 
marked by any formal festivity. 

Princess Elizabeth can claim descent 
from Alfred the Great, William the 
Conqueror, Charlemagne, the Emperor 
Barbarossa, Saint Louis of France, 
Robert Bruce, Mary Queen of Scots — to 
name only a few of her ancestors. She 
ls a great-great-granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and she has been brought up 
ever since she was a tiny girl on the 


The Education of a 


QUEEN-T0-BE 


As she approaches her eighteenth birthday, 


Princess Elizabeth learns how to accept. the 


responsibilities which will one day be hers 


principle that being royal is as much 
a responsibility as a privilege, and that 
regard for the public must come before 
concern for herself as an individual. 

This is not to say that in preparing 
tor the job. which lies ahead of her 
she has been suppressed or frustrated, 
According to those close to her, she is 
to all intents and purposes a modern 
youngster with a forthright outlook on 
life, and despite the handicaps and re- 
strictions of her special status she has 
a completely natural ‘attitude toward 
things around her. 


Tue fact that she is heiress presump- 
tive has not been stressed in her up- 
bringing. She herself never brings up 
the subject, partly no doubt because of 
her deep affection for her father. Never- 
theless, from the very moment that 
forty-one guns — fired from Hyde Park 
and the Tower of London — announced 
the birth of a child to the then Duke 
of York and his Scottish bride, many 
Britons realized that this was no 
ordinary baby. It was no secret that the 
Prince of Wales had on several occa- 
sions privately disavowed his intention 
of ever becoming King. Unless in the 
meantime a boy was to be born in her 
family, Elizabeth was destined in the 
future to ascend the throne. 

Partly because of the public’s rec- 
ognition of this, partly because of her 
charm and prettiness, Elizabeth was 
always a popular favorite with the peo- 
ple. News stories and photographs of 
Elizabeth have always had an appeal 
for the British public. 

Although there is four years’ differ- 
ence in age beween Elizabeth and her 
sister, they spend nearly all of their 
leisure time together, and Elizabeth 
is said to be the typical thoughtful older 
sister in that she lets Margaret win at 
most games. Both are musical and can 


be heard bursting into sudden song at 
all sorts of odd times or dashing to the 
piano to try out a new tune. 

Elizabeth has taken her music seri- 
ously and studies the piano hard under 
her teacher. In recognition of her love 
for music — which, together with his- 
tory, is her favorite subject — the Prin- 
cess has been elected honorary President 
of the Royal College of Music, which 
was founded,pby her great-grandfather, 
King Edward VII. At the moment it 
is an honorary title, for it is not ex- 
pected that Elizabeth will play an 
active role as president in the affairs 
of the college. Later, perhaps, she may 
follow the precedent of Edward VII, 
who presided at meetings of the coun- 
cil. 

When the war began the Princess was 
still wearing skirts up to her knees and 
indulging in good-natured wrestling 
with young Margaret, enjoying a romp 
around the garden with her dogs. Today 
she is almost grown up. ‘In the inter- 
vening years she has acquired dignity 
and poise and her character shows a 
contemplative, sometimes a solemn side 
which is still lacking in her more 
spirited and exuberant young sister. 


By NATURE happy, with a keen in- 
terest in human beings and an eager 
curiosity about the world in general, 
Elizabeth is like all girls of her age in 
that she has occasional thoughtful or 
dreamy moods, from which, however, 
it does not take her long to recover. 
Her most formative years have been 
years of crisis and war. Upon the 
Queen’s insistence that her daughters’ 
lives should be as normal as possible, 
sharing the sorrows and trials of this 
war with the people, the girls have ac- 
cess to newspapers, and each has her 
own radio. 

Elizabeth has followed the course of 
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the war closely. As she has grown 


older, she has been present on many - 


informal occasions when the King and 
his Ministers discussed the affairs of 
the nation and has listened to many of 
the best brains in Britain expounding 
strategy and tactics. She spends long 
hours talking to her father, with whom 
there is the closest understanding and 
devotion. 

When the American officers met the 
royal family at the first Thanksgiving 
party ever given by the British rulers 
they were surprised at the informality 
with which they were welcomed and 
entertained by their hosts. The Thanks- 
giving reception was less formal than 
similar functions given occasionally by 
high ranking American officers in Lon- 
don. The King and Queen were assisted 
by their daughters in entertaining their 
guests, and Elizabeth was completely 
at her ease and chatted with most of the 
visitors who attended the party. 

To a very large extent the Queen is 
responsible for the way the Princesses 
have grown up. From the first she has 
kept strict surveillance over their man- 
ners, education and general upbring- 
ing —a surveillance which is not one 
bit relaxed today. Elizabeth’s first 
teacher was her mother, from whom she 
learned her three R’s. Later she was 
taught by Miss Crawford, who is Scot- 
tish, with a degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at Edinburgh University and a wide 
knowledge of Western Europe. French 
and German, which Elizabeth now 
speaks fluently without accent, have 
been taught respectively by French and 
German women. 

The Princess now reads history with 
the Vice-Provost of Eton College, and 
studies Biblical history with Canon 
Crawley of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Among the books she has read are 
Trevelyan’s History of England, Muz- 
zey’s History of the United States and 
various volumes of European history. 
For relaxation she enjoys a detective 
story as much as President Roosevelt, 
and has read most of the exciting ad- 
venture stories by John Buchan and 
books by P. G. Wodehouse. 

As she loves music and history and 
literature— French and German as 
well as English — so Elizabeth dislikes 
arithmetic. Hers is the more artistic 
character which rebels at dry figures. 
Nevertheless, she has kept at her sums 
dutifully in recognition of the fact that 
a person to be well-rounded must know 
something even of those subjects which 
least interest her. 

Shortly after the war broke out the 
Queen fixed up a small country resi- 
dence not far from London as a wartime 
home. The sisters lived there continu- 
ously except for a few trips into London 
and an occasional visit to their grand- 
mother, Queen Mary, who has her own 


establishment in the west of England. 
It is there that the King and Queen 
spend their week-ends when they are 
not on one of their numerous trips in- 
specting factories, airfields, army camps 
and naval bases. In this modest but com- 
fortable home — so different from twice- 
bombed Buckingham Palace — parents 
and daughters can indulge in real fam- 
ily life together, removed from the de- 
mands of public life. 

Here for the space of a brief week- 
end, Elizabeth and Margaret can have 
their parents almost wholly to them- 
selves, comparing notes over the events 
of the past week, snapping photographs, 
showing home movies and so on. 

During the week Elizabeth’s time is 
about equally divided between her 
serious studies and such activities as 
riding, sketching and playing the piano. 
After an 8 o'clock breakfast with her 
sister, she starts attending classes at 
9:30 and continues until shortly before 
one, with a break between 11 and 
11:45 for a walk or a quick ride out- 
doors. 

The afternoon schedule varies accord- 
ing to the season, but Elizabeth puts in 
two more hours of work before calling 
it a day. The girl would not be a true 
Briton if she were not fond of sport and 
animals. She is a first-class horsewoman 
— so, for her age, is Margaret. A trained 
and strong swimmer, she seems to be in 
her natural element in the water. For 
pets she has Casper, a tame chameleon, 
two dogs, Crackers and Ching, and an 
aviary filled with a variety of birds. 

The war has affected the lives of 
royalty as much as the lives of others. 





BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


Because no gasoline may be used in 
the royal household for other than busi- 
ness p , Elizabeth’s activities are 
severely restricted, and she has taken to 
a bicycle to get around in the vicinity 
of her home. So incidentally, has the 
King. 

Clothes rationing too is something 
that the sisters. have to put up with. 
Elizabeth is still wearing the pink 
taffeta dinner dress she had more than 
two years ago, and when it cannot be 
lengthened any more it will be passed 
on to Margaret. The girls usually dress 
alike, favoring tweed country suits of 
pastel shades. Blue, their mother’s fa- 
vorite color, is also theirs. When Eliza- 
beth grows out of her clothes they are 
made over to fit Margaret, and there 
is no false pride about this either. When 
Margaret was complimented on_ her 
gd “new dress” she pointed to Eliza- 

eth and said, “It was hers before.” 

Long ago Elizabeth was already as 
tall as her mother and she is still grow- 
ing. Her light brown and naturally wavy 
hair which gradually is growing darker, 
her gray blue eyes, her sudden flashing 
smile, her slightly long nose are those of 
her father. Her build is sturdier, how- 
ever. Margaret, on the other hand, 






















takes more after tha Queen in appear-. 


ahce. Yet there is a strong family 
resemblance between the sisters. 

This then is the young lady who may 
be called on some day to ascend the 
throne, and Britons remember that two 
of their greatest sovereigns were 
women — Elizabeth and Victoria. 


Reprinted from the New York Times 
Magazine, by permission of the editor. 


Photos courtesy British Information Services 


Princess Elizabeth shakes hands with an officer in Guards regiment. 
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MALL familiar details and illus- 
trations make interesting this bit 


of American history told in the story ~ 


of one family. 


New England Transplanted 


Every family has certain traits and 
customs which can be traced back in 
its history to their beginnings in an 
earlier period. My grandparents on my 
mother’s side-came of New England 
ancestors. They left New England as 
bride and groom in 1886 to seek their 
fortune in Minnesota, then the Wild 
West. 

Their New England ways showed u 
best in their eating habits. My grand- 
father’s favorite Rroskfact dish was 
mince pie, although he would eat any 
kind. Breakfast was served at seven a.m. 
every day, regardless of the day’s plans, 
and in later years the family ate to- 
gether in great ceremony. Their solemn 
grace and thirty to forty minute meals 
are a contrast to our present day habits 
of eat and run. Sunday morning break- 
fast consisted chiefly of codfish balls. 
The cod was ordered from a Massachu- 
setts firm and had to be dried and 
shipped from there. Friday night my 
grandmother put beans to soak, so they 
could bake all day Saturday. It would 
have been a major catastrophe if my 
grandfather hadn’t had baked beans 
and brown bread for supper Saturday 
night. Monday theré was the New Eng- 
land boiled dinner, as it could cook 
while my grandmother did the -wash- 
ing. Family dinners were also frequent 
happenings. At these they néver failed 
to sing “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” 

In the fifty years they lived in Minne- 
apolis, with the city growing out to 
meet them, they still continued their 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing _of previous 
years. Send a_§ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
3:45-4:00 p.m. EWT. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanlotla Dan da Waker 


New England expressions and accents. 
My grandmother, for instance, would 
call her sister Sarah, “Say-rah.” One of 
her favorite expressions of distaste was, 
“It looks like a tunket.” Just what a 
tunket is we've. never been able to find 
out. Instead of a bird it was a “buhd” 
and a shortcake was a “shotcake.” 

If I were to relate all the New Eng- 
land characteristics of my grandparents, 
I could fill a book. However, I- believe 
I have shown that my family, like every 
other family, can trace certain customs 
and traditions back to their ancestors. 

Wynn F. Foster, 15 
Central High School 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nora S. Smith, Teacher 


The natural details selected, as 
well as the incident itself, make this 
a readable story of childhood. 


Blackie, Our Pet Snake 


My brothers and sisters and I once 
had a pet black snake about three feet 
long. We fed it, held it, and even built 
it a house. 

We found it on a bright summer day 
when we were walking along the creek 
bank looking for turtles. 

At first we didn’t know what to do 
with it. Finally I suggested we keep it 
and make a pet of it. I remembered a 
snake my grandmother had told me 
about that was quite tame and would 
come into the house at night. Also I had 
heard about a boy who had a pet snake 
that used to follow him everywhere and 
had been greatly attached to his master. 
I tried to imagine myself going over to 
my friends’ houses with a three-foot 
black snake sliding along behind me. 
So we carried it home. 

We trooped into the house to show 
Blackie (you see, we’ had already 
named him) to Mother. We were re- 
lieved, however, to find she wasn’t 
home, for, to say the least, she doesn’t 
like snakes. 

Next we went outside to find a place 
to keep our pet, for we had no idea 
what to do with him. To our joy we 
found on the back porch a pail and the 
elbow of an old stove pipe. We put one 


end of the stove pipe into the pail, - 


making a long black tunnel. When we 
put Blackie into his new home, he 
curled up contentedly in the bottom of 





the pail. At first we took turns standing 
guard over him in case he should want 
to leave us, but when he s2emed to be 
perfectly willing to stay we went away 
and left him. 

The rest of the afternoon we spent 
hunting frogs along the creek bank for 
Blackie’s supper. We caught only one, 
probably because we were so excited 
and made so much noise that we scared 
the rest away. When we got back to the 
house, there he was curled up in the 
elbow of the stove pipe. We picked him 
up and took him out on the lawn to 
feed him. At first he was dubious about 
the whole performance. We sat in a 
circle, with him and the frog in the 


middle. After watching the frog jump 


about for a few minutes, he began to 
move toward it. We watched spell- 
bound as he swallowed the frog in one 
bite. For a time we could even see 
where the frog was located. However, 
the sight sickened me and I could not 
bear to watch him. After a while the 
boys put him back in his stove pipe 
house. 

Since we had decided not to tell our 
parents about our new pet, we were 
careful to see that my mother did not 
make any trips to the back porch. The 
fourth day after we found our pet, 
however, was Saturday and my father 
was home." 

We had just finished dinner. My sis- 
ter and I were doing dishes when we 
heard him shout, “Say, what’s going on 
here?” While he was hunting for his rip 
saw, he had lifted the stove pipe out 
ot the pail and the startled snake had 
slid out on his feet. When I reached 
the scene, Allen was trying to explain 
the snake’s presence to Father. Martin 
at the same time was begging him not 
to kill it. 

Finally Father said, “I think you can 
find another pet less likely to scare 
someone. Suppose your Mother had had 
the experience I just had. We won’t kill 
the snake but you must take him to the 
creek and let him loose.” 

We were very sad as we put him on 
the creek bank and watched him slide’ 
through the weeds and disappear. Gone 
were my dreams of having a snake ac- 
company me on calls. 


Mary Heminger, 17 


Benton Harbor (Mich.) Senior High School 
Edith Hogue Kendall, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR 





© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


As soon as you've finished reading 
Part I of “The Half Pint Flask,” try to 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. Barksdale’s book revealed that he 
was (a) a practical, matter-of-fact per- 
son; (b) a great dreamer and doubter; 
(c) undeniably insane. 

2. His attitude towards the Negroes 
was (a) warm and human; (b) indif- 
ferent and unobservant; (c) cold and 
scientific. 

3. Courtney opposed Barksdale’s tak- 
ing the flask because _(a) he felt that 
sacred things should be undisturbed; 
(b) he didn’t recognize its value; (c) 
he was afraid of ova spirits. 

4. The disturbance which kept the 
men from sleeping was (a) an agita- 
tion of the air; (c) a transparent spec- 
ter; (c) the sound of an organ playing. 


ll. SOME CONCLUSIONS TO JUMP AT 


You won't find the answers in our 
scenes from “Lassie Come Home,” but 
if you use your good judgment you 
should be able to mark true statements 
T, false ones F. 

1, Any thoroughbred collie could 
play the part of Lassie. 

2. The movie was filmed in Scotland 
and England. 

3. One of the picture’s appealing fea- 
tures is its outdoor scenery in techni- 
color. 

4. There is no comedy in the movie. 


ill. WHAT A LIFE! 


Fill the blanks in this paragraph about 
John Masefield: 

In his youth, Masefield worked in a 
hotel in _-____. When he was 
—_____—_ years old, he returned to 
his native ____-_. During World 
War I Masefield served with the 
He was appointed 





Poet Laureate in 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


—and join the discussion: 

1. Can you understand Courtney’s 
feeling about the removal of the glass 
flask from the Negro burying-ground? 
In a broader sense, what does this feel- 
ing have to do with racial and religious 
toleration? How can people like Barks- 
dale be made to think differently? 

2. Do you know of any “children’s 
books” that are largely appreciated by 





WITS 


adults? What are the qualities which 
endear them to both age groups? 

3. What family customs or traditions 
do you recognize in your own family as 
heritages from an earlier group? When 
you have thought this over, comment 
om the good or bad effect of retaining 
such customs. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. If you ever had a dog, or if you 
ever knew anyone who did, you prob- 
ably know a dozen sad, funny, touch- 
ing, or exciting tales to tell. Try cast- 
ing one of them into slightly fictional 
form, with a carefully planned plot, 
definite characters, and recognizable 
setting: Strive for an emotional effect, 
but don’t overdo it. After all, the hearti- 
est laughs are sometimes silent, the 
deepest sorrows borne alone. 

2. List four or five best-selling books 
of this war as candidates for continued 
popularity in 1970, and explain your 
choices. 

8. Make a briei tabulation of the 
ways in which the life of Princess Eliza- 
beth is different from that of an ordinary 
ee girl. Sum up the differences 
and state whether you would prefer to 
be a private citizen or a public one. Ex- 
plain your reasons. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Find the correct word for each blank 
in the following sentences. Words are 
from “The Half Pint Flask.” 


a. fervent f. tenuous 

b. espoused . obstinacy 

c. hampered E immobile 

d. insomnia i. surreptitious 
e. fantastic j. meticulousness 


1. Surprised by enemy fire, the para- 
Peels smi himself os: the imal wid 
remained ———_—_—___—_. 

2. The wounded man fought to keep 
his _________ hold on life. 

8. The troops were ——__—_____—_ in 
their advance by hidden mines. 

4. No reliable firm will make 

claims for its products. 

5. Every mother with a son breathes 
a ——____—____ prayer for peace. 

6. Don’t confuse the annoying trait of 

with perseverance. 

7. —_—__—_—_———- is more common 
among city-dwellers who work indoors 
than among farmers. 

8. Thousands of Italians who 
the Fascist cause are now fighting 
with the Allies. 

9. —______—__— is an asset in a 








nurse. 
10. Weapons were smuggled into the 
means. 


prison camp by 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING» 





THE LITTLE PRINCE. By Antoine de 
Saint Exupery. 


You have followed, under the guid- 
ance of this aviator-author, the course 
of Night Flight; he has shown you as 
only a master of language and an ana- 
lyst of emotions can show you—the 
meanings of Wind, Sand and Stars. Now 
he gives you a book whose appearance 
started a controversy that still goes on. 
Glancing through its pages you might 
take it for a fairy-story a genius had 
offered to a small boy. But, believe me, 
he would have to be an exceptional 
small boy. The book is, beyond doubt, 
a parable for adults—for those excep- 
tional grown-ups who retain something 
of the crystalline simplicity of little 
children. 

Saint Exupery, we learn, was once 
torced down in the desert and grounded 
there long enough to entertain an un- 
usual visitor—a Little Prince. He had 
come from afar, from Asteroid B-612, 
and had made his way from star to star 
till on earth he finds a man, a serpent 
and a desert fox who bring him what 
he seeks. 

I cannot compress what he learns 
from them into the compass of this col. 
umn, and I would not if I could, for 
your reading the book must be an in- 
dividual experience. To get the most 
from it you will have to remember and 
i to work the secret of the desert 
ox: “Mine is a very simple secret. It 
is only with the heart that one can see 
rightly; what is essential is invisible to 
the eye.” In other words, what you can 
put in your pocket you can lose, but 
what you can hold in your mind and 
soul is part of you forever. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN. OF THE 
APOCALPYSE. By Blasco Ibanez. 


Running over in my mind the books 
we read in the First World War, to see 
how many of them have lasted over 
into the Second, I find that this, the 
first foreign novel to sweep the country 
at that time, still keeps its hold on 
what we call “reader interest.” For one 
thing, it begins in the Argentine, 4 
country in which we are now, taking 
even more personal interest than we 


_did then; and for another, the book 


shows how contrasts in methods of war 
only bring out similarities in results. | 
read this novel first in French, as | 
had his earlier novels, none of which 
made any great impression in this coun- 
try. But this one broke all records. 
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A Story in Two Parts: Part I 


p= up the book and regarded 
it with interest. Even its format sug- 
gested the author: the practical linen 
covered boards, the compact and ex- 
act paragraphing. I opened the volume 
at random. There he was again: “There 
can be no doubt,” “An undeniable 
fact,” “I am prepared to assert.” A state- 
ment in the preface leaped from the 
context and arrested my gaze: 

“The primitive American Negro is of 
a deeply religious nature, demonstrating 
in his constant attendance at church, 
his fervent prayers, his hymns, and his 
frequent mention of the Deity that he 
has cast aside the last vestige of his 
pagan background, and has unreserv- 
edly espoused the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity.” 

I spun the pages through my fingers 
until a paragraph in the last chapter 
brought me up standing: 

“I was hampered in my investiga- 
tions by a sickness contracted on the 
island that was accompanied by a dis- 
tressing insomnia, and, in its final stapes, 
extreme delirium. But I already had 
sufficient evidence in hand to enable 
me to prove—” 

Yes, there it was, fact upon fact. I 
was overwhelmed by the permanence, 
the unanswerable last word of the 
printed page. In the face of it my own 
impressions became fantastic, discred- 
ited even in my own mind. In an effort 
at self-justification I commenced to re- 
hearse my impressions of that prepos- 
terous month as opposed to Barksdale’s 
facts; my feeling i effects and highly 
developed fiction writer’s imagination on 
the one hand; ‘and on the other, his 
cold record of a tight, three-dimensional 
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world as reported by his five good 
senses. 

Sitting like a crystal gazer, with the 
book in my hand, I sent my memory 
back to a late afternoon in August, 
when, watching from the shore near the 
landing of Ediwander Island, I saw the 
General Stonewall Jackson slide past a 
frieze of palmetto trees, shut off her 
steam, vat nose up to the tenuous little 
wharf against the ebb. 

Two barefooted Negroes removed a 
section of the rail and prepared to run 
out the gangplank. Behind them gath- 
ered the passengers for Ediwander 
landing: ten or a dozen Negroes, and 
trailing along behind them, the single 
white passenger. 

I would have recognized my guest 
under more difficult circumstances and 
I experienced that inner satisfaction 
that comes from having a new acquaint- 
ance fit neatly into a preconceived ow 
tern. The obstinacy of which I had 
been warned was evident in the thin 
immobile line of the mouth over the 
prognathous jaw. The eyes behind his 
thick glasses were a bright hard blue 
and moved methodically from object to 
object, allowing each its allotted time 
for classification, then passing unhur- 
riedly on to the next. He was so like 
the tabloid portrait in the letter of the 
club member who had sent him down 
that I drew the paper from my pocket 
and refreshed my memory with a sur- 
reptitious glance. 

“He’s the museum, or collector type,” 
Spencer had written; “spends his time 
collecting facts—some he sells—some he 
keeps to play with. Incidentally, his 
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Barksdale saw no reason to respect 

"a graveyard relic. But the Gullahs of 

2», that lonely island had other ideas 
tei 


hobby is American glass, and he has 
the finest private collection in the state.” 

We stood eyeing each other over the 
heads of the noisy landing party with- 
out enthusiasm. Then he picked up 
his -bag with a meticulousness that 
vaguely exasperated, me, and advanced 
up the gangplank. 

Perfunctory introductions followed: 
“Mr. Courtney?” from him, with an un- 
necessarily rising inflection; and a con- 
ventional “Mr. Barksdale, I presume,” 
from me in reply. 

The buckboard had been jogging 
along for several minutes before he 
spoke. 

“Very good of Mr. Spencer to give 
me this opportunity,” he said in a close 
clipped speech. “I am doing a series 
of articles on Negroid Primates, and I 
fancy the chances for observation are 
excellent here.” 

“Negroid Primates!” The phrase an- 
noyed me. Uttered in that dissecting 
voice, it seem to strip the human from 
the hundred or more Negroes who were 
my only company except during the 
duck season when the club members 
dropped down for the shooting. 

“There are lots of Negroes here,” I 
told him a little stiffly. “Their ancestors 
were slaves when the island was the 
largest rice plantation in South Caro- 
lina, and isolation from modern life has 
kept them primitive enough, I guess.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “I will com- 
mence my studies at once. Simple souls, 
I fancy. I should have my data within 
a month.” 

We had been traveling slowly through 
deep sand ruts that tugged the wheels 
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like an undertow. On either side tow- 


ered serried ranks of virgin long-leaf . 


ine. Now we topped a gentle rise. Be- 
Ss us was the last outpost of the forest 
crowning a diminishing ridge. The 
straight columned trees were bars 


against a released splendor of sunset 


sky and sea. 

Impulsively I called his attention to 
it: 
“Rather splendid, don’t you think?” 
He raised his face, and I was im- 
mediately cognizant of the keen meth- 
odical scrutiny that passed from trees 
to sea, and from sea back to the last 
wooded ridge that fell away into the 
tumble of dunes. 

Suddenly I felt his wire-tight grasp 
about my arm. 

“What's that?” he asked, pointing 
with his free hand. Then with an air of 
authority, he snapped: “Stop the cart. 
I've got to have a look at it.” 

“That won't interest you. It’s only 
a Negro burying ground. I'll take you 
to the quarters tomorrow, where you 
can study your ‘live primates.’ ” 

But he was over the wheel with sur- 
prising alacrity and striding up the 
slight ascent to the scattered mounds 
beneath the pines. 

The sunset was going quickly, drag- 
ging its color from the sky and sea, 
rolling up leagues of delicately tinted 
gauze into tight little bales of primary 
color, then draping these with dark cov- 
ers for the night. In sharp contrast 
against the light the burying ground 
presented its pitiful emblems of the de- 
parted. Under the pine needles, in 
common with all Negro graveyards of 
the region, the mounds were covered 
with a strange litter of half-emptied 
medicine bottles, tin spoons, and other 
futile weapons that had failed in the 
final engagement with the last dark 
enemy. 

Barksdale was puttering excitedly 
about among the graves, peering at the 
strange assortment of crockery and 
glass. The sight reminded me of what 
Spencer had said of the man*s hobby 
and a chill foreboding assailed me. I 
jumped from the buckboard. 

“Here,” I called, “I wouldn’t disturb 
those things if I were you.” 

But my words went unheeded. When 
I reached Barksdale’s side, he was hold- 
ing a small flat bottle, half-filled with 
a sticky black fluid, and was rubbing 
the earth from it with his coat sleeve. 
The man was electric with excitement. 
He held the flask close to his glasses, 
then spun around upon me. 

“Do you know what this is?” he de- 
wentnds then rushed on triumphant! 
with his answer: “It’s a first issue, half 
pint flask of the old South Carolina 
state dispensary. It gives me the only 
complete set in existence. Not another 
one in America. I had hoped that I 


DUBOSE HEYWARD 


DuBose Heyward was born in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1885. He was the 
descendant of an aristocratic family, 
but financial reverses took the boy 
from school early and forced him to 
earn a living selling newspapers and 
clerking in a hardware store. Later 
he was a warehouse clerk and an in- 
surance salesman. 

When he married Dorothy H. 
Kuhns in 1923, she persuaded him to 
give up his insurance business and 
turn to writing. With Hervey Allen 
he had already helped to found the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina. 
Heyward now wrote Porgy, which 
was an immediate success as a serial, 
a novel, and a play. George Gersh- 
win put it into opera form as Porgy 
and Bess, and it enjoys frequent re- 
vivals on Broadway: Heyward wrote 
numerous stories, novels, and plays 
after his initial success. His writing 
usually revealed a sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the Negro. He died 
in 1940. 








might get on the trail of one down 
here. But to fall upon it like this!” 

The hand that held the flask was 
shaking so violently that the little pal- 
metto tree and single X that marked it 
described small agitated circles. He 
drew out his handkerchief and wrapped 
it Ss tenderly, black contents aa all. 

“Come,” he announced, we'll go 
now.” 

“Not so fast,” I cautioned him. “You 
can’t carry that away. It simply isn’t 
done down here. We may have our 
lapses, but there are certain things that 
—well—can’t be thought of. The grave- 
yard is one. We let it alone.” 

He placed the little linen-covered 
package tenderly in his inside pocket 
and buttoned his coat with an air of 


nae then he faced me truculently. 
a 


“I have been searching for this flask 
for ten years,” he asserted. “If-you can 
find the proper person to whom pay- 
ment should be made I will give a pes 
price. In the meantime I intend to keep 


‘was not to be done, 


SHORT STORY 


it. It is of no use to any one, 
and I shan’t hesitate for a silly super- 
stition.” 

I could not thrash him for it and | 
saw that nothing short of physical vio- 
lence would remove it from his person. 
For a second I was tempted to argue 
with him; tell him why he should not 
take the thing. Then I was frustrated 
by my own lack of a reason. I groped 
with my instinctive knowledge that it 
ing to embody 
the abstract into something sufficiently 
concrete to impress him. And all the 
while I felt his gaze upon me, hard, 
very blue, a little mocking, absolutely 
determined. 

Behind the low crest of the ridge 
sounded a single burst of laughter, and 
the ring of a trace chain. A strange panic 
seized me. Taking him by the arm I 
rushed him across the short distance 
to the buckboard and into his seat; then 
leaped across him and took up the 
lines. . 

Night was upon us, oo for- 
ward from the recesses of the forest, 
pushing out beyond us through the last 
scattered trees, flowing over the sea and 
lifting like level smoke into the void of 

. The horse started forward, wrench- 
ing the wheels from the clutching sand. 

Before us, coming suddenly up in the 
dusk, a party of field Negroes filled 
the road. A second burst of laughter 
sounded, warm now, volatile and dis- 
arming. It made me ashamed of my 
panic. The party passed the vehicle, di- 
viding and flowing by on both sides of 
the road. The last — of day brought 
out high lights on their long earth- 

lished hoes. Laughter and soft Gul- 
ah words were warm in the air about 
us. 
“Howdy, Boss.” 

“Ebenin’, Boss.” 

The women curtsied in their high 
tucked-up skirts; the men touched hat 
brims, Several mules followed, gro- 
tesque and incredible in the thicken- 
ing dark, their trace chains dangling 
and chiming faintly. 

The party to the rise, then 
dro ped behind Pe 

A simple folk,” clipped out my com- 
panion. “I rather envy them starting out 
at zero, as it were, with everything to 
learn from our amazing civilization.” 

“Zero!” I flung out. “They had cre- 
ated a Congo art before our ancestors 
drugged and robbed their first Indian.” 

Barksdale consigned me to limbo 
with his mocking, intolerable smile. 

The first few days at the club were 

mt by my guest in going through 
the preliminary routine of the system- 
atic writer. Books were unpacked and 
arranged in the order of study, loose- 
leaf folders were laid out, and notes 
made for the background of his thesis 

(Continued on page 36) 
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United Airlines 


ARMY MECHANICS IN TRAINING FOR ARMY AIR TRANSPORT 
COMMAND ARE GIVEN INSTRUCTION IN RADIO EQUIPMENT. 


Aviation’s Great Progress 
Went Hand-in-hand with Radio 


Aviation could not have 
grown to its present size with- 
out the help of radio. 

The Army Air Forces’ suc- 
cess in battle depends on its 
communication system as much 
as it does on the planes and 
the men. 

The entire system of aerial 
observation was made possible 
a! radio. Patrol and scout 
planes, flying over enemy posi- 
tions, report their observations 
immediately by radio. 

Did you know that one of 
our great aviation pioneers, the 
late Brigadier General Billy 
Mitchell, was an officer in the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps? 
Back in 1912 the Signal Corps 
Ay ae the first wireless out- 
fit for air-to-ground communi- 
cation. General “Hap” Arnold, 
then a Lieutenant, piloted the 
plane from which they were 
conducted. 

The first World War brought 
Many radio developments, 
among them radio direction 
finding, In 1916, pilots, for the 
first time, were able to speak 
to someone on the ground. Be- 
fore that time, all communica- 
tions had been in Morse code. 





In 1930 the first instrument 
landing system was used. The 
next year radio was used for the 
first time to prevent collisions 
between planes in mid-air. 


Radar, the ‘Supersleuth’ 


An entirely new development 
of this war is Radar (radio de- 
tecting and ranging) which 
uses radio waves to detect the 
approach of aircraft. It is called 
the “supersleuth.” 

Radar is a detective that 
works like a big-league ball- 
player. Short-radio waves are 
sent out continuously by Radar. 
The air is filled with these 
waves that travel with the speed 
of light. When a ship or plane 
passes through any space filled 
with Radar waves, the waves 
strike the ship. Like a ball, the 
waves bounce back. Receiving 
apparatus, at Radar location 
stations, catches the sound of 
the waves as they rebound. 
These stations instantly flash 
the news to a plotting room. 

Specially trained men locate 
the plane or boat. But they can 
do even more. With Radar they 
can determine its speed, course, 
and altitude. 
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_ PLANE SPEAKING — 


~By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


A clothing manufacturer 
has announced that after the 
war he will employ as sales- 
men only men who can fly. 
He wants them to get around 
—fast. 

* a 

Once and for all, the Army 
Air Forces settle the rumors 
going around in Alaska about 
mosquitoes, Alaskan species. 
Read what the U. S. Army Air 
Forces Service Journal says 
about them: 

“The flight characteristics of 
Alaskan mosquitoes have been 
greatly exaggerated. It is not 
true that they peel of, dive on 
you and flip your dog tags over 
to ascertain your blood type be- 
fore striking. There has been 
only one proven instance of this. 

ey are not as large as vul- 
tures. They are only as big as 
an Arkansas hgn—very small 
but very tough. The oar. 
ment of Agriculture crossbred 
the Alaskan mosquito with a 
small-bone turkey, to . reduce 
their belligerence and provide 
an edible fowl, but the mosqui- 
to strain was dominant and the 
experiment was abandoned. 

“It does no good to use 
barracks _be- 
cause one small, wiry mosquito 
is pushed through the mesh b 
the bunch, and then he pulls 
the others through. It is not true 
that anti-aircraft outfits fresh 
from the States have opened 
fire on them, thinking they were 
Zeros. Their tail assemblage is 
entirely different.” 

2 oO 2 


On a cargo run the pilot of 
a Douglas C-47 in New Guinea 
says he thought something 
was wrong, but he didn’t quite 
know what. He learned that 
his plane, which, according to 
specifications should haul 
5,000 Ibs. payload actually 
was loaded with 10,000 
pounds. It seems that by mis- 
take cargoes intended for two 
C-47’s were loaded into one. 
In spite of the overload the 
plane performed well. An- 
other tribute to American 
built aircraft! 





‘Last Small Bombers,’ 
Says General Arnold 

General “Hap” Arnold, AAF 
Chief, recently made an an- 
nouncement that hinted at great 
developments to come when 
he said that the Liberators and 
Flying Fortresses would be 
the “last of the small bombers.” 
He predicts huge super-bomb- 
ers, dwarfing planes of yeen 
design, and armed with can- 
non operating on entirely new 
principles. 

He further states that these 
huge ships will be capable of 
carrying bombs across the At- 
lantic, and flying home without 
stopping: Numerous multiple- 
gun power turrets will be 
controlled from sighting  sta- 
tions, and the guns will be con- 


_trolled by sights which will 


compensate for all errors en- 
countered in flying. 

The engines which will pow- 
er these super-bombers are 
already being built by Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. 


Plans for Controlling 
Postwar Air Traffic 


Postwar air traffic will be so 
thick that it will have to be 
controlled in much the same 
manner as highway and rail- 
road traffic are controlled. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
announced plans for —s 
automatic air traffic contro 
systems in the New York and 
Washington areas. 

By 1945, when air traffic is 
expected to reach an all-time 
ge these two systems should 

e ready to operate. They will 
be followed by similar systems 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Oakland, 
California. 

The construction of these con- 
trol systems may be public 
works projects. They would 
provide work for many persons 
after the war. 


Geo Fact: Venice, Italy, is 
actually 150 miles farther 
north than Vladivostok, Si- 
beria. 

2 © o 

The highest airport in the 
United States served by a 
scheduled airline is the one at 
Las Vegas, Nevada. It’s 6,860 
feet above sea level. 








BOYS AND GIRLS! SEMp/ 


In addition to being interesting and informative, the Air Age Picture 
Charts are beautiful, will look great on the walls in your room at home 


This great new set of AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS and Book, designed for 
Junior and Senior High School students interested in a future 
in aviation, is exactly what you've been looking for! 


HOUSANDS of boys and girls, eager 

for information which will help 
them prepare for a future in air trans- 
portation or some other branch of avia- 
tion, will be delighted with the unique 
new Air Age Picture Charts and Book 
which American Airlines now offer! 


Containing 6 big, 3-color picture charts, 
each devoted to a different phase of 
aviation—plus an authoritative 64-page 
book which comprehensively explains 
them—this set presents the subject of 
aviation in absorbing, graphic, easy-to- 
learn form. 


Worth a great deal more, the set ish 
offered for only $1.00 because Amef 
Airlines, alert to the interest of boys 
girls in air transportation, is anxiol 
help them further their knowledge 
prepare now for a successful carté 
aviation. 

The demand for the Air Age Pid 
Charts and Book will be tremendo 
be among the first to receive this s¢ 
in and mail the coupon at right i 
diately, And remember— first come, 
served! So get that coupon in NO' 





DAY FOR YOUR SET OF 


re Charts uit Soo. 


WORTH A LOT MORE... SPECIAL PRICE-onLy *] 20 


(Postage Free) 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT... PRACTICALLY A COMPLETE AVIATION 
COURSE IN ITSELF! This Air Age set contains 6 big, 3-color picture FILL IN 
charts, nearly a yard long and almost two feet high, covering The Air : AND MAIL 
Ocean, Meteorology, Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane and 
How It Flies), Airline Operation, Air Communications and Air Naviga- COUPON 
tion — plus a 64-page book which vividly explains and illustrates these 
vital aviation subjects. Here, concentrated in one fact-packed set, is an : 7, 4A Y. A 
amazing amount of information—information you will find interesting 70 ” 
and useful in your classroom and at home. 

ee Se a ee ee EE Se 


American Airlines, Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (cash or money-order—NO STAMPS, 
PLEASE). Kindly forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE 
CHARTS and Book to: 


Name. 

Student or Teacher (indicate which) 
Address. 

City. State 





AMERICAN 
AIRLINES ».... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 








ee ee ee Pe oe ae 





Name of School 


*Charts may be purchased for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage 
and handling; Book for 75¢ plus 5¢ for postage and handling. 
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Supercharger 
Helps Engine 
To Breathe 


An engine, like a person, 
needs a Sete amount oF oxy- 
gen in order to operate effi- 
ciently. The higher the airplane 
flies, the less oxygen is found in 
che air. In order to help the en- 
| ae: to breathe, we have a 

evice known as a supercharger. 
The supercharger is an air 
pump, which is used where the 
air is less dense to pump more 
mixture into the engine. 

The supercharger acts as a 
suction and compressing agent 
for the air. There are two 
of superchargers: the internal 
type which compresses the mix- 
ture into the engine from the 
carburetor, and type 
which forces outside air into the 
carburetor. The internal im- 
peller supercharger com- 
presses the mixture into the 
engine from the carburetor, and 
the external exhaust-driven type 
supercharger forces outside air 
into the carburetor. 

The external impeller type is 
used for the aint anaes (see 
Sept. 20th Scholastic). The or- 
dinary supercharger is capable 
of pumping mixture into the 
carburetor up to 15,000 feet, 
but with military planes, such as 
fighters and bombers, which 


sometimes hit a height of 35,- 
000 feet, a more powerful pump 
is needed to supply more oxy- 
gen faster. This ial pressure 
pump is called a turbo-super- 


The supercharger is also used 
at sea level % increase _ air- 
plane’s takeoff power. The su- 
percharger has enabled the air- 
plane to soar to greater heights 
with more s 

















Salvage by Lockheed 


Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is operating one of the 
most unusual SS 
playing a part in this global 
war. 

Employing 10,000  techni- 
cians on five continents, the 
Lockheed Overseas Corporation 
is repairing, servicing, modify- 
ing and rebuilding fighting air- 
craft, getting them back into 
the fight in the shortest possible 
timé. 

So far, this organization has 
put more than 7,000 planes. of 
nearly every American type 
back into the air. Only about 
2 per cent of these 7,000 were 
Lockheeds. 

Southern California and Tex- 
as boast service bases which are 
engaged primarily in modifica- 
tion and major overhaul. A re- 
pair base at Cairo performed 
vital work during the North 





African fighting. Four — big 
bases are operated in the 
United Kingdom. The largest 
of these, the base in North Ire- 
land, services 95 per cent of all 
the American-made aircraft op- 
erating from the United King- 
dom. 

After a combat flight, about 
half the planes participating 
need repairs. The Army often 
does its own servicing right at 
the front, but when the planes 
are badly damaged they are 
sent to a salvage base. 

To save time and the expense 
of shipping planes, the Corpora- 
tion has six mobile repair units 
which can rush to the scene of 
a crash and, if the plane is 
not too badly damaged, soon 
have it in the air again. Spit- 
fires have even been put back 
in the air with from Ger- 
man planes in them. 





New Synchronizer 
Controls All Motors 


Promise of greatly reducin 
the complexity of controls aa 
permitting more efficient opera- 
tion of multi-engined aircraft is 
given by the development of an 
ingenious device developed by 
the Propeller Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

Called the Curtiss Automatic 
Engine S Synchronizer, 
this AE ae llc control 
system enables pilots and flight 
engineers of multi - engined 
craft to synchronize all the en- 
gines at the desired engine 
speed by simply tuming a 
single control knob. 

aving proved its worth 

under fire on many fighting 
fronts, the new mizer is 
now in production in Curtiss- 
Wright = plants in New 
ersey, completing extensive 
oe and test-stand work 
begun several years ago. 





Scholastic AIR WEEK 


T. Claude Ryan was born 
in Parsons, Kansas, on January 
8, mag Naga his air- 
plane when he was 13. Ryan 
saved his money for the time 
when he pins 9, Sh to fly. 

When the first World War 
broke out, Ryan tried to get 
an appointment as a Navy avia- 
tion cadet, but was too young 
and was unable to obtain a 
waiver on his age. 

In 1917, he enrolled at the 
American School of Aviation, 
whose equipment consisted of a 
Curtiss oF poco plane and an 
unnamed tractor-ship. 

The pusher plane was used 
only for practice in taxiing. The 


‘instructor, who was afraid to 


take the other plane more than 
20 feet off the ground, was 
over-cautious about letting the 
boys fly solo. So for six months 
Ryan taxied in the pusher. De- 
termined to gét at least one 
solo flight out of his $500 in- 
vestment, Claude one day took 
the plane up to 30 feet, fol- 
Towed the runway, cracked the 
ship up at the eud, and bank- 
rupt the school. 
inally, in 1918, he received 
his long sought for appoint- 
ment as a cadet, but in he 
oy for duty, he was told 
at he was too late. The date 
was November 11. 

Studying engineering at Ore- 
gon State College for a year, he 
was accepted as a cadet for the 
new Army flying training pro- 
gram in 1919. 

Spring of 1921 found him 
patrolling for forest fires under 
an agreement between the 
U. S. Forest Service and Army. 

In January, 1922, he re- 
turned to California a seasoned 
pilot, and found himself jobless. 

He rented a stri =| land, 
Rockwell Field, and, with his 
single Jenny airplane and burn- 
ing ambition started the or- 
ganization which was to be- 
—— the first year-round sched- 

passenger airline service. 
He built or ee for early air 
mail routes, manufactured the 
Ryan monoplanes, one of which 
was ’s “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” 

The oldest government-ap- 
proved flying school in the 
country is his Ryan School of 
Aeronautics. ~ 
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CAPTAIN HOELLE’S SOMERSAULT §& oan 


é 
Flipped on its back by a telephone pole ; b fot alle 
1. CAPTAIN W. J. HOELLE and his Lightning squad- 


a Lockheed Lightning flies home ron set out to break up Axis supply lines by ground- 
? ' i » , tr and anything el 

Lightning P-38's win t designed as saree: climb eae rc in and Ps he “hi 
to great heights, rapidly—to operate at peak efficiency rocdway they scattered men and equipment. Suddenly 
above 15,000 ft. But action is where you find it in mod- an enemy pillbox got its range—came too close for 
ern warfare, and this is the exciting, true experience of comfort. As Hoelle turned to blast the gun position, the 
an American fighter pilot ‘and his plane just twenty feet tail of his plane hit a telephone pole. The plane was 


above the bullet-scarred earth of Tunisia. flipped onto its back just 20 feet above the ground. 


2. COOLLY, INSTINCTIVELY, Hoelle 
' kicked full top rudder and full left 
_ aileron. The Lightning bounced crazily 
along through space, gradually work- . 
.ing itself into a right bank position. 


3. TOO LOW TO JUMP, too low to 
maneuver, impossible to land, it looked 
like"curtains” for Hoelle. Then he thought 
of lowering the wing flaps usually used 
for controlled landings. This gave the 
Lightning just the lift that was needed 
to pick up altitude and-start home. 





Hoelle’s Lightning would have been easy bait for Ger- 
man fighters if his squadron mates had not formed a 
protective canopy over him for the 360-mile trip home. 





This is another in a series of 
stories about Lockheed and 
5. IT WAS A BRUISED and worn-out pilot and a battered Vega and their accomplish- 


Lockheed Lightning that landed at the advanced Tunisian air- ments. Watch the pages of 
field—but both had proved their worth. Sound training was this magazine for another 
responsible for Hoelle’s intelligent actions in a tight spot, and true aviation adventure. 
sound construction enabled the Lightning to get him out of it. LOOK TO 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 














YOU CAN'T TRIFLE WITH A RIFLE 


— weapons may come and 
secret weapons may go. But rifles 
go on forever as the bread-and-butter 
weapons of warfare. You can’t win wars 
without "em. The tanks, planes and 
heavy artillery do the spectacular dam- 
age. But it’s the infantryman and his 
rifle who take and hold the cities. 

For a shining example of what rifle 
shooting can accomplish, take the Rus- 
sian Army. They're pushing the Nazis 
all over creation with their deadly 
shooting. They know — and have taught 
the Nazis—that a rifle in the hands of 
a trained man is a deadly weapon. 

Every Russian infantryman is en- 
couraged to become a sniper. Behind 
the lines, the training goes on contin- 
uously. The snipers hunt in couples. 
Each has a rifle equipped with a tele- 
scopic sight. Usually one man does the 
shooting while the other observes. Every 
20 minutes or so they change: roles, as 
long, intent gazing through field glasses 
is trying on the eyes. 

At short range, when there are a 
large number of targets, particularly 
when a German attack is being re- 
pulsed, both partners maintain fire. The 
sniper’s usual targets are officers, ob- 
servers, gunners, trench-mortar men, 
automatic riflemen, airplanes about to 
land, and parachutists. 


Freedom of Action 


So that he may give his skill full 
play the sniper is allowed much free- 
dom of action. He uses his own judg- 
ment in selecting positions and targets. 
Often he goes it alone in the most 
dangerous sectors, and remains in am- 
bush when necessary to cover the re- 
treat of his unit. He needs not only 
great skill but high courage. 

Snipers take part in both offensive 
and defensive fighting. Some time ago 
a Russian infantry company was 
ordered to advance in an important 
sector. The commander called snipers 
into the preliminary huddle and in- 
structed them to keep on the outer 
flanks of the first and second platoons 
and to pick off Nazi scouts and snipers, 
automatic riflemen and machine-gun- 
ners. 

The snipers of the third platoon re- 
mained with their group, which ad- 
vanced in the company’s second line, 
while a party of snipers kept a little 
ahead of the flank squads. They 
watched all suspicious features of the 
terrain, keeping an especially wary eye 
on a mound beyond which they saw a 
camouflaged earthbank. 

When the platoons advanced to the 
attack, the Germans opened fire from 
trenches. Machine guns began to rattle 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS | 


If you are a member of a school Rifle 
Club that Is interested in holding an Intra- 
mural Tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free mate- 
rials and awards by enrolling your school 
in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle Tourna- 
ments. An entry coupon may be found on 
page 46 of the October Scholastic Coach, 
which he has. 











from the mound. The Russian infantry 


fell to the earth. The ers could not 
be seen, but the puffs of smoke revealed 
their position. 

The Soviet snipers then opened 
oblique fire from both flanks, those on 
the right aiming at the left side of the 
mound, and those on the left at the 
right side. The German machine-guns 
were silenced. But the snipers con- 
tinued firing to prevent them from 
coming to life again. Taking advantage 
of the halt in enemy firing, the platoons 
rose and charged. One machine-gun 
rat-tat-tatted for a moment, but the 
snipers quickly silenced it again. 

On another occasion, three pairs of 
snipers were sent to take up positions 
on the nearest approaches to the Rus- 
sian defense lines. One pair, who set 
themselves up near a little bridge across 
a stream, was instructed to keep a 
definite zone under observation, paying 
special attention to the exit from a cer- 
tain thicket. An automatic rifleman ac- 
companied this pair of snipers. 

They were told to withdraw to the 
main position when the German van- 
guard reached a specified line. While 
withdrawing, they were to halt at cer- 
tain points and open fire. Similar in- 
structions were given to the second pair, 
who advanced to the mouth of a gully, 


REAR SIGHT 
BUTT OF STOCK 


COMB OF STOCK 


BUTT-PLATE 
x 
LOWER SLING SWIVEL 


and to the third pair, who took up a 
position at the bend of the stream. 

After some time, scouts appeared. 
The snipers waited until they emerged 
from a maize field and then opened fire. 
Most of the scouts, including an officer, 
fell. 

The Germans then brought up ma- 
chine-guns, which the snipers: held in 
check for half an hour. The Germans 
apparently decided that the snipers 
were the advanced defense line, and 
opened artillery fire upon them. By 
then, however, the snipers had with- 
drawn, and the German guns shelled 
empty bushes. 

During the withdrawal the snipers 
halted at intervals and picked off offi- 
cers, observers and signallers. Assisted 
by the auto-riflemen, they also suc- 
ceeded in shooting some machine- 
gunners and anti-tank gunners. 

As soon as they reached the main 
Russian positions on the advanced de- 
fense lines, the snipers became part of 
the general fire system, definite targets 
being assigned to them. The Germans 
did not advance beyond the stream. 


Riflery as a School Sport 


Rifle shooting, of course, isn’t always 
a grim business. It.can be great fun as 
a sport, as thousands of American dead- 
eye dicks have discovered. Fair eVesight 
and strength enough to hold a gun are 
the only physical requirements. Here, 
then, is a sport for the boy or girl who 
is physically handicapped in the more 
strenuous sports. And riflery is a hobby 
which one may continue into old age. 
In many matches, you may find boys 
and girls and men and women ranging 
in age from twelve to seventy, all com- 
peting on the same firing line. So take a 
whack at it now. If your- school club 
would like to hold a tournament, see 
our coach about enrolling in the Scho- 
astic Intramural Rifle Tournaments. 
(See box above.) 


FRONT SIGHT 


Here is the .22 caliber rifle that is used for sport and fun. It is not a “BB” 
gun, as many shooters think. The modern .22 long rifle cartridge is dan- 
gerous up to nearly a mile, and it is the most accurate of all cartridges at 
ranges up to 100 yards. Proof of its practical value es a training weapon 
is the fact that both the Army and Marine Corps use it for basic training 
of recruits. The parts, as outlined here, are those which are the same in 
all guns. Know your gun thoroughly before starting your shooting course. 

















/M GLAD THAT Y YEAH, NOW WE CAN Do » 
ORY PRACTICE 4 SOME REAL SHOOTING HELPED SOME. WE / HOLD AND SQUEEZE 

WITH CARTRIDGES GOT HALF IN ‘EM TO HIT THAT 
-— THE BLACK BULLSEYE 























NOW YOU KNOW WHAT FUN IT IS TO SHOOT. WATCH ME NOW, BOB. 
BUT YOUR REAL THRILL WILL COME WHEN | Took. BILL NX Sey HERE | GO 
YOU_GET ‘EM ALL IN THE BLACK. ANO EVERY ONE IN Wit FOR RECORD 
I'LL BET IT WON'T THE BLACK! THE WP D 
BE LONG NOW f coacH was / i 
_SURE RIGHT! 




















Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Ine., Bridgeport, Conn. | p+ ia oto opapan any 
Rifle Promotion Section 8. 10-25-43 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.’’ 


Name 





Street 
School 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle City & State 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Reo ant ireueenaedchd aikian aibdagan-onm-sa 














GLORIFYING 
THE ROMANTIC 


Here they come... crashing © 
| across the country...laughing, 
| shouting, cursing, singing... 
' gay and daring in the face of 
| @ great adventure... reck- 
lessly blazing the trail of 
America’s power and might. 





JOHN MARTHA 


WAYNE « SCOTT 


ALBERT DEKKER 


IN OLD 
OA LAOMA 


with 
MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
GEORGE “Gabby” HAYES 
GRANT WITHERS 


ey 142. 
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OF AMERICA 





“Tops, don’t miss) 


HOLY MATRIMONY, (20th 
wv Century-Fox. Directed by 

John Stahl. Produced by 

Nunnally Johnson.) 


THERE’S PLENTY of pure, unadul- 
terated innocent merriment in this film 
about a man who went to his own 
funeral. 

This unusual gentleman was Priam 
Farll (Monty Woolley) —an English 
painter. Mr. Farll had made such great 
contributions to art that he was com- 
manded to return to London from his 
South Seas paradise to be knighted by 
the king. 

Back in London, Henry Leek, his 
valet and companion, died of pneu- 


‘monia. The doctor who attended Leek 


mistook him for Farll — and the artist’s 
name went down on the death certi- 
ficate. Glad to be free of the lion hunt- 
ers, the real Farll let the mistake stand. 

Farll then took up life as Henry Leek, 
and got triple trouble for his pains. He 
discovered that. Leek had deserted a 
wife years ago. She popped up to 
claim what she supposed to be her hus- 
band. So did a lady with whom Leek 
had. been corresponding through a 
matrimonial agency. Next, charges of 
forgery and bigamy dragged Farll into 
court. : 

Monty Woolley’s gift for making a 
wisecrack out of any monosyllable will 
give you the impression that this film 
cuntains some of the funniest lines 
you've ever heard. Gracie Fields will 
surprise you as a gentle and devoted 
womah who doesn’t mind if her hus- 


(Worthwhile) 


i" (So-so) 


band seems a little batty at times. If 
the story seems familiar to you, that’s 
because it was rewritten by Nunnall 
Johnson from Arnold Bennett's cael, 
Buried Alive. Have a good time! 


JOHNNY COME LATELY. 
i (United Artists. Directed by 
William K. Howard. Pro- 
duced by William Cagney.) 


A LITTLE over a year ago, James 
Cagney left Warner Bros. Studios, and 
went in to the picture-making business 
for himself. JohnnyCome Lately is his 
first independent film. It is a smooth 
— fairy tale, but it’s a question of 
whether Mr. Cagney wouldn't have 
done better to stay put at Warner Bros. 

The story, a version of Louis Brom- 
field’s McLeod's Folly, deals with small- 
town politics. A grand old lady (Grace 
George) is trying to keep her dead hus- 
band’s newspaper running. She takes 
some editorial pot shots at the town’s 
No. 1 political grafter (Edward Mc- 
Namara). McNamara holds mortgages 
on the old lady’s newspaper and home. 
Like a true villain, he’is all set to fore- 
close both mortgages. 

Cagney, playing a hobo ex-news- 
paperman, enters the scene at this 
crucial moment. The old lady is kind 
to him, gives him a job. Of course he 
proves that the power of the press is 
strong enough to make the villain yell 
“Uncle!” 

Jimmy Cagney is his nimble-footed, 
easy-going usual self. But the real star 
of the picture is Grace George. 


Complications galore; while being removed for mourning at his own funeral 
Mr. Farll is saved by a woman who claims he really is his dead butler! 





October 25-30, 1943 


OPENING MIGHT 


ICK stood on the sidewalk and ad- 
mired the freshly painted sign, 
Club Victory, over the doorway. The 
pounding of hammers and the under- 
current of voices inside told him that 
last-minute preparations for the opening 
that night were still going on. 

“Need any help?” he called from the 
doorway. 

Penny was on her knees, tacking a 
piece of red-white-and-blue bunting 
around the base of the bandstand. “You 
-you traitor! I thought you were going 
to get off from work early this Satur- 
day and help us finish up here.” 

“That was a threat, not a promise,” 
Nick laughed, “and my boss had other 
ideas.” He glanced around the room. 
“It’s swell!” 

Penny hammered the last tack and 
stood up. “It is sorta okay, isn’t it?” she 
said proudly. “And wait until you see 
the bar and game room!” 

Nick followed her into the adjoining 
room where the bar and three built-in 
booths covered the back wall space. In 
the center of the room were two ping- 
pong tables; a dart board was set up in 
one corner, a card table with chairs in 
another. Along one side wall shelves 
had been built for magazines, books, 
puzzles, and other games. 

“Some stuff!” Nick stepped up to the 
bar where Gus Webb was tacking a 
menu sign on the wall. “Hey, Gus, 
what's a Victory Punch? I didn’t know 
we were having anything fancy.” 

“A few. fancy names won't do any 
harm, will they?” Gus grinned. “The 
Punch is milk, Victory Fizz is a cola 
drink, and Yankee Doodle Dandy is a 
cup of ice cream. If you like, I'll mix 
‘em all together and give you a Victory 
Special.” 

“No, thanks, I want to be able to 
navigate tonight!” Nick laughed and 
turned to Penny. “It’s five-thirty now.” 

“Gosh, that late? We'll have to dash! 
It would never do for the host and 
hostess to be late on opening night.” 

“The host won’t be—unless the host- 
ess keeps him waiting,” Nick kidded, 
helping her into her coat. 


Te “hostess” was right on time, 
though, when Nick called for her at 
six forty-five. Informal dress was to be 
the rule at the Victory Club, even on 
opening night, but Penny had dressed 
up her blue corduroy pinafore with a 
frilly white blouse for the occasion. 
When she and Nick arrived at the 
Club, most of the student committee 
members were already there. The Cen- 


KZ ‘ 
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“This is the swellest thing that ever happened in Middlevale,” Dolly said. 


tral Hep Cats were on the bandstand, 
tuning up, and Gus had the refreshment 
bar open for business. In a few minutes 
several couples appeared at the door 
and bought tickets, so Penny and Nick 
stepped up to welcome them. After the 
group had wandered on into the bar 
and game room, Penny breathed a sigh 
of relief and said, “Thank goodness! 
I’ve been worried for fear nobody would 
come.” 

“Now you can start worrying where 
to put those who do come!” Nick 
pointed to the crowd now jamming the 
doorway. “Something tells me I'd bet- 


. ter help Don sell tickets a while.” 


Penny agreed, when she saw the 
crowd, and Nick went to Don’s rescue. 
Penny was kept busy greeting the new 
arrivals and answering questions but, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Downey arrived, 
she took time to show them around. 
Several other members of the Civic 
Youth Committee dropped in to see the 
Club, but they didn’t stay long. “We 
remember what Bunny said about hav- 
ing ‘inconspicuous arse, ” Mr. 
Beasley laughed, when Penny urged 
him to stay. “The best way for us to 
be inconspicuous is to clear out. This 
place belongs to you kids and I think 
you're perfectly capable of running it.” 
“ “T hope so,” Penny said, “and I hope 
the Club: will live up to our expecta- 
tions ‘in solving the iene prob- 
lem.” 

“If you can keep ‘em coming—like 
this,” Mr. Beasley nodded toward the 
line at the door, “I think it will!” 

By nine o'clock the dance was in 
full swing and the bar was deserted for 
the moment, so Nick and Penny went 
in for a breather and refreshments. 

“Whew!” Nick took out his handker- 


chief and wiped his forehead, after 
they sat down in a booth. “You're not 
worried about the crowd now, are you?” 

“No, but—” she stopped short, as 
about twelve kids came from the other 
room and surrounded the bar. “Look, 
there’s Dolly Novak and her gang,” she 
added in an undertone. “They're the 
ones who usually hang out at the beer 
joints.” 

Dolly looked their way just then and 
waved gaily. In a few minutes she and 
two of the boys in the crowd came over 
to the booth. “We just want to tell 
you,” she said to Penny and Nick, “that 
this is the swellest thing that ever hap- 
ey in Middlevale! We—all the gang 

ere—are going to buy club member- 
ships and, if you need any more volun- 
teer workers, we're ready to do our 
part.” 

“O-kay,” Penny and Nick chimed in 
together and Penny added, “We'll be 
seein’ you about that, no fooling!” 

“No fooling here, either,” Dolly said, 
as she rejoined the others at the bar. 

“What was that you started to say — 
before they came in?” Nick asked. 

“I don’t have to say it now,” Pénny 
replied with a thrill in her voice. “If we 
can sell Dolly and her gang on the 
idea, then I know Club Victory will be 
a success!” 





HOSPITALS 
DELIVERED 


... by Parachute! 


THE SCENE: the African front. The 
time: shortly before the Axis surrender. 
Our parachute troops had just captured 
an enemy airfield. Then, right behind 
the paratroopers came a complete medi- 
cal field unit—operating table, surgical 
instruments, anesthetics and drugs— 
drifting down by parachute! Quickly 
medical officers assembled the unit and 
began work, right in the thick of battle. 
Many lives were saved that day—thanks 
to on-the-spot medical treatment made 
possible by parachute delivery! 
Cargo-delivery parachutes that carry 
food and medicines to every fighting 
front are made of superstrong, super- 
fine rayon. 

So when you buy anything made of 
rayon—buy carefully, and give it the 
care that will make it last. Remember 
—rayon is serving on both the war and 
home front! ~~ 
RAYON GOES TO WAR-—A booklet de- 
scribing in detail the war uses of rayon. 
It shows pictures of the parachutes and 
target “sleeves” made of rayon—the 
bombers and combat cars which rayon 
helps put into action. Ask your teacher to 
send for a copy. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


+ Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y°C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Pleasé send me copies of “Rayon Goes to War” for 
student distribution. 
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Half Pint Flask 


(Continued) 


He was working at a table in his bed- 
room which adjoined my own, and as I 
also used my sleeping apartment as a 
study for the fabrication of fiction 
which, with my salary as manager of 
the club, discharged my financial ob- 
ligations, I could not hal seeing some- 
thing of him. 

.On the morning of the second day I 
glanced in as I passed his door, and 
surprised him gloating over his find. It 
was placed on the table before him, and 
he was gazing fixedly at it. Unfortu- 
nately, he looked up; our glances met, 
remained locked. Each felt that the sub- 
ject had better remain closed—yet there 
the flask stood evident and unavoidable. 

After a strained space of time I man- 
aged to step into the room, pick up.a 
book and say casually: 

“I am rather interested in Negroes 
myself. Do you mind if I see what you 
have here?” 

While I examined the volume he 
passed behind me and put the flask 
away, then came and looked at the 
book with me. “ “African Religions and 
Superstitions,” he said, reading the 
title.aloud; then supplemented: 

“An interesting mythology for the 
American Negro, little more. The Af- 
rican Gullah Negro, from whom these 
are descended, believed in a God, you 
know, but he only created, then turned 
his people adrift to be preyed upon by 
malign spirits conjured up by their ene- 
mies, -Really a valagion, or rather a su- 
perstition, of senseless terror.” 

“I am not so sure of the complete 
obsoleteness of the old rites and super- 
stitions,” I told him, feeling as I pro- 
ceeded that I was engaged in a use- 
less mission. “I know these Negroes 
pretty well. For them, Plat-eye, for 
instance, is a very actual presence. If 
you will notice the cook you will see 
that she seems to get along without a 
prayer book, but when she goes home 
after dark she sticks a sulphur match 
in her hair. Sulphur is a charm against 
Plat-eye.” 

“Tell me,” he asked with a banter- 
ing light in his hard eyes, “just what is 
Plat-eye?” 

I felt that I was being laughed at 
and floundered ahead at the subject, 
anxious to be out of it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Plat-eye is a spirit which takes 
some form which will be particularly 
apt to lure its victims away. It is said 
to lead them into danger or lose them 
in the woods and, stealing their wits 
away, leave them to die alone.” 

He emitted a short acid laugh. 

“What amusing rot. And I almost 
fancy you believe it.” 


“Of course I don’t,” I retorted but I 
experienced the feeling that my voice 
was over-emphatic and failed to con- 
vince. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I am not doin 
folk lore but religion. So that is out o 
my province. But it is amusing and I'll 
make a note of it. Plat-eye, did you 
say?” 


Tue next day was Thursday. I re- 
member that distinctly because, al- 
though nearly a week’s wages were due, 
the last servant failed to arrive for work 
in the morning. The club employed 
three of them; two women and a man. 
Even in the off season this was a jus- 
tifiable expense, for a servant could be 
hired on Ediwander for four dollars a 
week. When I went to order breakfast 
the kitchen was closed, and the stove 
cold. 

After a makeshift meal I went out to 
find the yard boy. There were only a 
few Negroes in the village and these 
were women hoeing in the small garden 
patches before the cabins. There were 
the usual swarms of lean mongrel 
hounds, and a big sow lay nourishing 
her young in the warm dust of the 
road. The women looked up as I passed. 
Their soft voices, as they raised their 
heads one after another to say “Mornin’, 
Boss,” seemed like emanations from the 
very soil, so much a part of the earth 
did they appear. 

I found Thomas, the hired boy, sit- 
ting before his cabin watching a buz- 
zard carve half circles in the blue. 

“When are you coming to work?” I 
demanded. “The day’s half done.” 

“I gots de toot’ache, Boss. I can’t git 
ober ‘fore termorrer.” The boy knew 
that I did not believe him. He also 
knew that I would not take issue with 
him on the point. 

Call it “good form” if you will, but 
what Thomas had said to me was merely 
the code for “I’m through.” I did not 
expect him and I was not disappointed. 

Noon of the following day I took 
the buckboard, crassed the ferry to the 
mainland, and returned at dark with a 
cheerful, wholesome Negro woman, 
loaned to me by a plantation owner, 
who answered for her faithfulness and 

romised that she would cook for us 

uring the emergency. She got us a 
capita ee retired to the room ad- 
joining the kitchen that I had prepared 
for her, as I did not wish her to meet 
the Negroes in the village, and in the 
morning had vanished utterly. She must 
have left immediately after supper, for 
the bed was undisturbed. 

I walked straight from her 7 
room to Barksdale’s sanctum, entered, 
crossed to the closet where he had put 
the flask, and threw the door wide. The 
space was empty. I spun around and 
met his am gaze. 
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“Thought I had better put it away 
carefully. It is. too valuable to leave 
about.” 

Our glances crossed like the slide of 
steel on steel. Then suddenly my own 
impotence to master the situation arose 
and overwhelmed me. I did not admit 
it even to myself, but that moment saw 


what amounted to my complete sur-. 


render. 

We entered upon the haphazard ex- 
istence inevitable with two preoccupied 
men unused to caring for their own 
comfort: Impossible makeshift meals, 
got when we were hungry; beds made 
when we were ready to get into them; 
with me, hours put into work that had 
to be torn up and started over the next 
day; with Barksdale, regular tours of in- 
vestigation about the island and two 
thousand words a day, no more, no less, 
written out in longhand, and methodi- 
cally filed. We naturally saw less and 
less of each other—a fact which was evi- 
dently mutually agreeable. 

It was therefore a surprise to me one 
night in the second week to leap from 
sleep into a condition of lucid con- 
sciousness and find myself staring at 
Barksdale who had opened the door be- 
tween our rooms. There he stood like a 
bird of ill omen, tall and slightly stoop- 
ing, with his ridiculous nightshirt and 
thin slightly bowed shanks. 

“Tll leave this open if you don't 
mind,” he said with a new note of 
apology in his voice. “Haven't been 
sleeping very well for a week or so, and 
thought the draft through the house 
might cool the air.” - 

Immediately I knew that there was 
something behind the apparently casual 
action of the man. He was the ype 
who could lie through conviction; adopt 
some expedient point of view, convince 
himself that it was the truth, then as- 
sert it as a fact; but he was not an in- 
stinctive liar, and that new apologetic 
note gave him away. For a while after 
he went back to bed, I lay wondering 
what was behind his request. 

Then for the first time I felt it; but 
hemmed in by the appalling limitations 
of human speech, how am I to make 
the experience plain to others! 

Once I was standing behind the organ 
ot a great cathedral when a bass chord 
was pressed upon the keys; suddenly 
the air about me was all sound and 
movement. The demonstration that 
night was like this a little, except that 
the place of sound @vas taken by an 
almost audible silence, and the vibra- 
tions were su violent as to seem almost 
friction against the nerve terminals. The 
wave of movement lasted for several 
minutes, then it abated slowly. But this 
was the strange thing about it: the agi- 
tation was not dissipated into the air; 
rather it seemed to settle slowly, heav- 
ily, about my body, and to move upon 


my skin like the multitudinous crawling 
of invisible and indescribably loathsome 
vermin. 

I got up and struck a light. The 
familiar disorder of the room sprang 
into high relief, reassuring me, telling 


“me coolly not to be a fool. I took the 


lamp into Barksdale’s room. There he 
lay, his eyes wide and fixed, braced 
in his bed with every muscle tense. He 
pave me the impression of wrenching 
imself out of invisible bopds as he 
turned and sat upon the edge of his 
bed. ‘ 

“Just about to get up and work,” he 
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said in a voice that he could not make 
casual. “Been suffering from insomnia 
for a week, and it’s beginning to get on 
my nerves.” 

The strange sensation had pa 
from my body but the thought of sleep 
was intolerable. We went to our desks 
leaving the door ajar, and wrote away 
the four hours that remained until day- 
light. 


(Concluded iri the next issue) 


Copyright 1929 by DuBose Heyward. 
Reprinted by permission of Farrar & Rine- 
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Winner of contest that closed September 30, 1943: Ed Bacon, North Parkerson, Crowley, Louisiana 


WIN A $25 WAR BOND 





Think up a funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best: title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.85, Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight December 15, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 














Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











CHOOSE YOUR WEAPON 


“HIS is total war, and total war 

means everybody’s in it. So either 

I ought to enlist or I ought to go to 
work.” 

Thousands of young Americans are 

talking to themselves in words like 

these. It is a noble impulse, certainly, 


but the theme is not entirely sound. 
Patriotism is essential to victory, yes. 
But patriotism means serving where 
you can utilize your highest abilities. 

The strongest part that most high 
school students can play in the war 
effort-today is to prepare for service — 
in the armed forces, in war production, 
in civilian war agencies, or in special- 
ized training. High officials of the Gov- 
ernment, Army and Navy officers, and 
industrial leaders all join in urging you 
to stay in school and help build a solid 
foundation for national service 

“Total participation” in your case 
means (1) attending school until you 
graduate, and (2) taking part in the 





FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 


Ist PRIZE ..ccccscese 
2nd PRIZE ... 
Srd PRIZE ..cce 
4th PRIZE 


100 Honorable Menti 


......-.$25 War Bond 
eocess.- $15 in War Stamps 
eeeees..- $10 in War Stamps 

5 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


ions—One pound packages of 
Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color 
ster, “America at War’—suitable for framing. 
Illustrated with action photographs from Planters 


advertisements. 

















Read These Rules Carefull 


Ll Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


a Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes find in it. State 

each carefully and clearly. ith your list submit 
& Seam, Coiing 19 works or lem, on, Bijatics 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y¥., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 


and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 





Victory Corps and other special activ- 
ities provided by your school and com- 
munity as a recognized part of the war 
effort. 

Education should have priority on 
your time and energy if you wish to 
serve your country in the best possible 
way. You will serve yourself, too, if 
you secure now the educational back- 
ground that you will surely need to 
establish a place for yourself in the 
highly competitive postwar years. You 
can also gain valuable work experience 
and help solve the manpower program 
by a combination work-study program 
if there is one available in your com- 
munity. But if you quit school entirely 
now, you will be sorry for it. 

The strength of democracy lies in 
enthusiastic cooperation for the com- 
mon good. Every day many Americans 
are giving their lives so that the demo- 
cratic ideal may live. Your education 
may not seem heroic, but it is your own 
personal contribution to the national 
welfare. We must all learn the prin- 
ciples on which a just and lasting peace 
can be built. And that will require all 
the education that we can get. 

Col. Hans Christian Adamson (who 
was rescued with Rickenbacker) says: 
“The time when Johnny could grab a 
gun and go to war merely because he 
was a patriotic citizen has gone. Even 
the greenest rookie today must know 
how to use his head and his hands. . , . 
The day will come when you will know 
that a textbook in the hand is worth 
more than 10 bucks in the pocket. You 
boys who are thinking of quitting school 
for work had better think twice. You 
are apt to desert your mind and neglect 
your bodies.” 

Yes, patriotism begins in school, and 
right now education is your war 
weapon. 


Front Cover Photo 


Giving the appearance of the interior 
of an opera house with its tiers of box 
seats, this bombed building in Algiers, 
North Africa, holds an audience of U. S. 
troops gathered to hear a concert by an 
Army band. Official U. S. Army Signal 
Corps photo. 


Sabotage 

Representatives of a Funeral Direc- 
tors’ association went to Washington 
recently to confer with the OPA about 
an increase in price ceilings on coffins. 
They were gathered around a luncheon 
table when Lou Harris, head of the 
OPA’s Industry Advisory Board, rushed 
in and began with the usual introduc- 
tory question, “Well, how’s business?” 

“We'd be doing fine,” was the reply, 
“if it wasn’t for those darned sulfa 
drugs.” 


Leonard Lyons in N. ¥. Post 
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“The following letter was received by 
Jane Russell of our Editorial Staff from 
her brother, John, a Technician with 
the U. S. Army, who is now stationed 
“there, not here.” 

Somewhere 
Dear Jane: 

After leaving where we were before 
we left for here, not knowing we were 
coming here from there, we could not 
tell if we would arrive here or not; 
nevertheless, we are now here and not 
there. 

The weather here is just as it is at 
this season, but of course quite unlike 
the weather where we were before we 
came here. After leaving by what we 
came by, we had a good trip. 

The people here are just like they 
look, but they do not look like they 
were where we came from. From there 
to here is just as it is from here to there. 

The way we came here is just like 
everyone comes from there to here. Of 
course we had to bring everything we 
had with us, for we wear what we 
would wear here which is not what we 
would generally wear there. 

This whole thing is quite a new ex- 
perience here, because it isn’t like what 
it is like where we were before we 
left for here. 

It is now time, in all probability, to 
stop this somewhat too newsy letter 
before I give away too much informa- 
tion—as the censor is likely to be a 
spy. 

Love, 
John 


Calling Card 


Did you ever hear of a flood with a 
sense of humor? Well, here’s one! It 
thoroughly innudated the city of Miami, 
Oklahoma, then quitely moved on— 
after depositing in one ruined Victory 
garden a little book from the town 
library. The book’s title: The Passing 
Storm. 

it’s a Habit 


Football Coach (to a group of sub- 
stitutes): “Suppose the ball is on the 
four yard line, last down, one minute 
to play, and we're three points behind. 
Scrubby, what would you do?” 

Scrubby: “I'd move down the bench 
ferther where I could see better.” 


Hitler Herrings 


“We ate our Bismarck herrings, call- 
ing them Hitler herrings because their 
mouths were always open and their 
brains removed.” 

Hector Bolitho in The American Mercury 
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Be Ready to Enjoy 
THE COMING AIR AGE? 


REPARE now for the day when 

you'll fly your own Piper Cub. 
Take aviation subjects at school, 
study aeronautics at home. Then, 
when peacetime comes, see your 
Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He can 
solo you with as little as 8 hours of 
dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 


“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 
Prepared by certificated flight instructor. 
Clearly explains basic flight principles. 
Send 10c for booklet and Piper catalog to 
cover postage-handling. Pi Aircraft 
Corporation, Department SC103, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 
16mm. SOUND FILM—“The Construction 
of a Light Airplane.” For distribution 
points, write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER ‘2 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 








OLD BOOKS WANTED 


We pay up to $5000 each for old books, 
also high cash prices for old magazines, 
letters, newspapers. A single story book, 
school book, old Bible, travel book, his- 
tory, almanac, etc., that looks worth- 
less may bring you $50, $100 or $500 
in cash. Thousands wanted. Send 10c 
now for latest price list. American Book 
Mart, Department 13, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





NS Al For Your Class or Chub FAI 
Dy ond nd ale nag wrote Apes ey 
= Seek, 


P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“UGLY DUCKLING?” 


—Applesauce! Make yourself over with 
the tips on looks, personality, popularity, 
in WATCH YOUR PQ (Personality Quotient). 

A 32 page book with photos, drawings. 1 5c 

Send cash or money order to: a copy 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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